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Startoneus’ HaLy. 


UNVILLES 


May he obtained 
from all Wine and Spirit 
; ‘ . , Merchants in 
: 3, 6,and 12 Pottle Causes. 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Litd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


Insist on seeing 
‘*BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 
on the Capsule and Pack 
Label. ° 
NONE OTHER 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


COC 
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OQ 
OQ 
OO 


Columbia-Rena 
nee Records 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. FIT ALL DISC.TALKING-MACHINES | 
“EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONE” 


THE ALWAYS 


FINEST All owners of GRAPH.o- phones and all makes of gramophones should send for the wonderful list of ee 1as FIRST WITH 
RECORDS Records and all the latest successes, including the first records of **The Spring Maid.” Send a postcard to dity LATEST 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L. (Dept. P. W.), 81 CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. SONGS! 


—and “ Park Drives ” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before yowre through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buving “ Park Drives ” in millions. 


> PARK DRIVE. 


p Ke | CIGARETTES ad. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 

appeal to you? “ Park Drives “may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 

Mate be Gallon Es 1. the Thiderendont FP Bolfist and Lowtou. 
wAud Prdenied hee) ane rig per $ Sete, He 


a 


“GOOD FOR EVERYONE.” 


Trea or Coffee can neither benefit nor feed you like Cocoa—both are mere infusions. 
Cocoa is an emulsion of all the food requisites, available in the most palatable 
form—alluring to the taste—instantly helpful to the system. 


The Original Firm, 
Established 1728. 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM =VASELINE’ 


The Modern Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds 
in the chest, throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chi!blains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘Capsicum Vaseline’ ha; all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster without its disagreeable features, In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may 
beappiied easily, safely, andat a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1+, 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


O:dinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the 
la'r—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. The hair can be kept 
perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little ** Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. It will restore anc preserve the 
strength of the hair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 


Tf not ebiarnable 


locally, coh orf the ab ve will be sent ; ost fre oi receipt of 
P.O. or stamps, 


FREE —A descriptive pampblet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
“Vaseline '' Home remedies, will be seat post free on application. 


The Word ‘VASELINE’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
\_ 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BAL. 


CONTAINING 


}12 BLANKE”™ 


21/- 


Offered Eelow Wholesale |’ 


MONEY RETURNED IN Fi‘: 
NOT FULLY SATISF!1': 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown. S 


Lady Marla Porsonby received the 21 ake 
safe yesterduy with many thanks. The 


The lot, packed ‘rer, 91 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, au! « 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, @ mest 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thici. 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7Uin. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable - 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid duv:t! 
size S2in, by 54in., weight : : 


5lb. Very warm, FREE 
2Cream Coloured 


Warm, Fine Quality 
= 


Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 

12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH F 

Nilustrated Rarga’n Catalcgues of Ca: s, Heaithrugr, Quilts. Tanle 


beautiful finish, full size. 
steads, Overnantels, Curtaine, Blankets, &c.,.Pos: Free, i), wken s' 
Prearsm's Weekly, 2811, Tall, 


F, HODGSON & SONS srorire'ce2nss:. WOODSLEY ROAD; 


“TO INTEREST@ 
To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. as ¢ 
Wo. 1114. "Et WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 23, 1911. coy One Pexsv. 


SESE 


Srationers’ Hace. 


THE TEST OF BEAUTY. | 
Tur Maiden asked: “Can you make me beauti- | 
ful?” 


HIS CHEQUE BOOK. | 


“Cuarres,’ said Mrs. Spondall, “I saw a! 


“For £5," said the Witch, “I can make vou } like it ever and ever 80 much.” | 


so beautiful that all the men will turn to stare at | 
you a? you pass.” 

"The Maiden smiled disdainfully. 
had taught her this was not such an easy matte:. 


\ 
“For £9,” said the Witch, ‘‘ I can make you so | I 


Jeautiful that the photographer will copyright | 
your pictures.” | 
* still the Maiden, unsatisfied. shook her head. | 

“For £15—and only one at the price,” sai.l the | 
Witch. “I can make you so beautiful that you | 
will not have @ woman friend in all the world!” | 


Her experience ‘ to spare.” 


“And I should like you to have it.” replied | 


used,” 


ALTERED EVERYTHING. 
A rustic who saw a lady artist sketching a 


beautiful costume at Bizarre's to-day, and I should ; landscape in which she had given prominence to 
tho sky, took a respectful interest in the work. 


“Ah,” said the artist, “perhaps to you, too, 


| Charles, “ but, really, Clara, I haven't the money ' Nature opens her sky-pictures, page by page. 
| Have you seen the lambent flame of the dawn 
* Oh, you great tease; I know better than that ! leaping across the livid east—the red-stained, 
saw a brand new cheque-book in your desk only | sulphurous islets floating in lakes of fire in the 
yesterday, and not one of the cheques had been | west—the ragged cloud at midnight, black as a 
raven’s wing, blotting out the shuddering moon ?" 


“No,” replicd the man, “not since I gave up 


‘* How is the landlady this morning ?” asked one | drinking.” 


of the boarders. 


“* Threatening and cooler,” answered the man | 


“Ah,” cried the Maiden rapturously, “ that will | with the newspaper, misunderstanding the ques- | 


be beauty indeed !”” | tion. 


“Dip you know,” said the man who was rea‘ling 


And the other boarder, who was notoriously | 


slow in settling with the landlady, looked rather | 


about the contraction of metals, “that a clock ! cloudy. 


ticks faster in winter than summer ? ” 
“No, I never noticed that about a 
clock. But I know a gas meter does.” 


Mrs, McSwatters ; “ His wasa family 
of millionaires.” 

Mrs. McSwitters: “Indeed! I 
thought he was poor but proud.” y 
Mrs, McSwatters : “So he is. They } 
ouly left him the airs !”’ 


_. QUITE ENOUGH, TOO. 
_ “I can't imagine why Miss Rock- 
ingham treats me so coldly. The 
other evening when I calle she said 
she had been eating onions, and 


hoped I would excuse her. Since 
then she has hardly spoken to 
me. 

“That's {enrious. What did you 
sav when she excused herself ?”’ 


“Let me see! “Why, 1 merely told 
her not to mind; that it would be 
an easy matter for me to keep 


fat enough away not to be dis- 
turhed.”” 


“Oh!” 


< Wrat's the matter, old man ?” 
Oh, I’ve just had a quarrel with 
my wife!” 
* Well, forget and forgive.” 
I never can forgive her; you see, 
I Was in the wrong.” ° 
Then in that case demand m apology.” 


aut It was @ clever job,’ said the chief. “ How 
eee spot him through his woman's dis. | 
; ! happened to see him sit down,” replied the 
cnteesive,, and noticed he gave his skirt a litle 
a with both hands, as if to keep it frow ' 
<éging at the knees. ‘Then I nabbed him.” 


Ture HEN HE WAS TWENTY-ONE. 
ccen eRe is @ young criminal lawyer who, on the 
br neo of his coming of age, began the cele- | 
oe of his birthday in a way that caused his 

msehold @ great deal of constornation. 1 
tl On the eve of the féte, shortly after midnight, 
fr uns man’s family was suddenly startled 
eilees slumbers by a loud voice in the house 


“There's a man in the house! Thero's a man in 
the house | e 

Mass valiant paterfamilias rushed from his rocm, 
«vung in his hands a heavy poker, to learn the 
ait of the disturbance and to capture the intricder. 
toy vp sOD Was standing in the hall, shouting at the | 
1, of his voice. | 
“ Where's the man 2" exclaimed the old geutle- 


| 
min | 
a Here, sir, here!” proudly replied the young | 

1. “This is he, At last I'm tweaty-one.” | 


Mike: “For the love of hivin, Pat, me man, phwat's 


Dappenay to ye? : 
at: “Oi bet Casey he cuddent carry me 


shtories in his kod. 1 won.” 


“Tr is, indeed, hard,” said the melancholy gentle- | 
man, “ to lose one’s relatives.” ! 
“Hard?” snorted the gentleman of wealth. 

“ Hard 2? It is impossible!” | 


QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
TuoveH problems come in grim array 
To fret us more and more, 
The leading question of the day j 
Is, “‘ Mister, what's the score ?” 


“Grorce, have you and Jimmie been fighting | 
again?” 

“ Well, Jim hit me.” 

“I didn’t. He hit me first.” | 

“No such thing. He hit me before I hittcd | 
him.” 

* He's telling you a big story, mamma,” 

“ Didn't you hit me first ?” 


“No, I didn't—you dodged.” 
FOOTBALL 


ES S PRIZE 


WON AGAIN. 


[See page 511. 


“Suspense!” sighed the experienced man. 


“Ah, my young friend, you don't know what 


moments of torture are.” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” interposed the callow youth. 
“T have often sat quietly with only a shilling in 
iny pocket while my best girl leisurely verused the 
menu of a West End cafe.” 


“Aun, doctor, I shall never get 
relief till P'm in my grave.” 

Doctor (cheerily): “All right; 
don’t worry. Iam doing what I can 
for you.”* 


THE REVISED VERSION. 

Ir happened in Sunday _ school. 
The subject under discussion was 
Solomon and his wisdom. A littlo 
uirl was asked to tell the story of 
Solomon and the women who disputed 
possession of a child. She timidly 
aroke up and answered : 

“Solomon was a very wise man. 
One day two women went to him 
quarrelling abouta baby. One woman 
said; ‘This is my child,’ and the 
other woman said, ‘No, this is my 
child.” But Solomon spoke up and 
said: ‘No, no,ladies, do not quarrel. 
Give me my sword and I will make 
twins of them, so each of you can 
have one !?” 


Littte Johnny had been naughty. 
and had been sent from the tablo 
without having any dessert. For an 
hour he had been sitting in the comer 
of the room crying. At last he thought 
it time to stop. 

“Well, I hope 
erving now,” sai: his mother. 

“* Haven't done!” answered Johnny in a passion ; 
“Vm only resting!” 


up thee 
you have done 


Dela: “Why are you standing before the 
mirror and serewing up your face into such funny 
shapes 2” 

Bola: “Um practising a look of amazement. 
The girls are going to give me a surprise party 
to-night.” 


TAKING IT LITERALLY. 

“Yrs,” said the teacher with realistic entln- 
siagm, “ the world is a very big place, and the human 
race countless. Death constantly depletes the 
races, but birth, on the other band, constantly 
recruits them. 

“To give you anidea ow many people thcre are 


: in the world, let me tell you that every time you 
' take a breath there are no fewcr than three babies 


born into the world.” 

A sigh of wonder ran around thi class. 

“ Jimmy Jonah,” called out the teacher to a lad 
at the end of the class, ‘wat are you holding 
your breath tiH you are blue in the face for 2” 

“I'm goin’ to stop breathin’ altogether,” 
mumbled Jimmy. “ We've got more babies at 
our house now than we know what to do with, and 
when another one turas up 1 don't want dad to 


‘Jay it down to my breathin’ $™ 


Money, Stylo Pens, Scissors, Briar Pipes. and Watches offered in this weeic's foo!lines. 


» 
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~ carried out, but at the same time it seemed rank 
kK D ingratitude to tack such a request on to their letter an om- | dl 
Ahi 8 ec. pill e ; of of thanks, and the suggestion was howled es 
down. 7 
‘ “Oh, well,” the ungrateful one continued, “we 


CRUSHING. ; 

Mr. E. T. Coos, in his recently published bio- 
graphy of Ruskin, gives one of the most crushing 
retorts one remembers having read. 

Somebody annoyed Ruskin by writing to ask a 
lot of silly questions. This is his reply : 

“T am indced awaro that printing and paper 
machines are made of iron. I am aware, also, 
which perhaps you are not, that ploughshares and 
knives and forks are, and I am aware, which 
you certainly are not, that I am writing with an 
iron pen. And you will find in ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ 
and in all my other writings which you may have 
done me the honour to read, that my statement 
is that things which have to do the work of iron 
should be made of iron, and things which have to 
do the work of wood should be made of wood ; but 
that (for instance) hearts should not be made of 
iron, nor heads of wood—and this last statement 
you may wisely consider when next it enters into 
your head to ask questions.” 


WHERE’ TO AIM. 

Aone the names on the birthday list for this 
month js one that is familiar to all of us: John Philip 
Sousa. Appropriately enough, there comes from 
him this week a little note telling us that he has 
brought his round-the-world tour to a successful 
conclusion, and is holiday-making at Los Angeles, 
California. ‘ 

Like all Americans, Mr. Sousa is a capital story- 
teller, and one can never hear his name mentioned 
i a one or other of his stories coming to 
mind. 

About this time last year he was telling us about 
a French workman who went into a second-hand 
clothier’s shop and tried on several jackets. None 
of them pleased him, but when anotker customer 
entered the shop and the shopman turned away 
to serve him, the workman, wearing one of the 
jackets, suddenly darted out of the shop and made 
off down the street. 

The shopman dashed after him. 

“* Stop thief !’’-he yelled. ‘‘ Stop thief!” 

A gendarme joined in the chase and pulled out 
his revolver. 

‘Shall I shoot ?” he cried to the shopman’ as 
they raced along. 

“Yes, shoot!” gasped the shopman. “ But, 
for goodness’ sake, aim at his trousers!” = 


A GREAT IDEA, 

Mr. Gzeorcr Epwarpes—his musical comedy 
companies carry his name to every town that 
boasts a theatre—completes his twenty-fifth con- 
secutive of ent this month, and he 
is to be dined and.wined at the Savoy to celebrate 
the event. ; : 

Mr. Edwardes can afford to smile at the uppish 

ple who say that musical comedy has no 
ramatic value, and in reply to their taunts of 
“‘ plotless plays!”? he ean say that at least he 
provides something the public likes. ‘ 

Many musical comedies certainly are plotless, 
and it is recorded of Mr. Edwardes that he tele- 

phed to the author of a musical comedy he had 
Just produced: ‘‘Come at once. Great idea to 
alter your play.” 
‘wee author came, and Mr. Edwardes beamed on 

im. 

“What are you going to cut?” the author 
asked anxicnly oy 

“Cut ?”* repeated Mr. Edwardes. ‘ We’re not 
going to cut anything. We're going to switch it 
round and play the second act first |” 


THE THIN. BLACK LINE. 

Durie rehearsals of a play at Daly’s Theatre 
some years ago Mr. Edwardes very thoughtfully 
ordered a caterer to send in beef sandwiches and 
tea for the hard-working members of the chorus, 
who were all pretty well ‘‘done up” by the time 
the rehearsal for the day came to an end. This 
kind action was, of course, much appreciated by 
the members of the chorus, and it was suggested 
that they should all sign a letter of thanks. The 
letter was written, and then somebody wanted to 
make an addition. 5 

“Why not,” he suggested, “say that we would 
like to be paid for rehearsals ?* 

The idea of payment for rehearsals was splendid, 
of course, and everybody would have liked to see it 


Turn back to the first page. Yow will find there a joke that has been illustrated. 
i 


might at least stick it in, and then run a pencil 
through it !?* 


SHOP! 


Sin Taomas Lreton, whose motor-car has been- 


causing trouble, owns a fine house near Southgate. 
“ Osidge,”’ it is called, and one never hears the name 
without recalling an awful moment during a large 
luncheon party there. : 

During a sudden lu!l in the conversation, one of 
Sir Thomas’ guests, a young lady, was seized with 
a desire for information. 

“Sir Thomas, why don't you put an ‘S’ at the 
beginning of ’Osidge,’ ?”’ she asked. 

There was a ghastly silence while “ Lipton’s 
sausages are the best ! ” flashed through everybody's 
brain—and then they all talked at once! 


A PROFITABLE SLIP. 

A WELL-DRESSED man was hi along the 
Rue do Passy in Paris the other day. The pave- 
ment was wet, and the man slipped and fell, knock- 
ing against and smashing in his fall the window of a 
wine-shop. ; 

Frantic excitement! The man groaned, the 
proprietor of the wine-shop rushed forth to demand, 
amidst wild gesticulation, compensation for his 
broken window ; a crowd gathered round to see he 
got it. . 

“‘ But I have no money,” wailed the unfortunate 
man. 

‘* Search him!” screamed the proprietor. 

No policeman was to be found at the moment 
so the crowd took the law into their own hands and 
went through the man’s pockets. They hadn’t 
gone far when they came upon a five-hundred- 
franc note. ; _ 

“No méney!” gasped the proprietor in tones 
of mingled triumph and derision. 

“No money!” jeered the crowd, who were 
lamentably lacking in sympathy with the poor man 
who had bumped himself on the hard, hard 

avement. ‘ 

“I shall take,” said the proprietor of the wine- 
shop, ‘“‘a hundred francs to repair my broken 
window.’ The crowd cheered, and the proprietor 
stuffed the five hundred franc note into hi ket 
and produced four-hundred-francs’ worth of change, 
which he thrust into the hands of the man who had 
caused all the trouble. 

The man hurried away, and when he was well ont 
of sight and sound he laughed long and loud, for 
the five-hundred-franc note was a forgery which 
he, with his own wicked hands, had manufactured ! 


SUCH A GOOD FACE, TOO. 
Mr. Winston Cuvrcuit, the first Sea Lord 
to go down in a submarine, is the hero of 
the following anecdote, and he often relates it 


himself : - 

A grandfatherly old soul looking into a shop 
window saw a portrait that greatly interested him. 
Turning to another window-gazer he inquired who 
it represented. 

“Oh, that’s Winston Churchill,” was the reply. 

“Where does he preach ?” 

“ He’s not a preacher. He’s a politician.” 

“A what?” 

“A politician—a Member of Parliament.” 

The old man slowly shook his head, and a look 
of pity came into his eyes. ‘That's too bad, 
too bad!” he sadly exclaimed. ‘“‘ And he has such 
a good face, too!” 


ALL THE WORLD OVER—— 
There is no pas- 
time so fascinating 
as solving Photo- 
Puzzes. There is 
£250 in prizes, and 
you are told all 
about Photo- 
Puzzes in the 
December (Christ- 
mas) ROYAL. 
Ready Nov. 22nd. 
Price 6d. 


The Editor will give 2s, GU. cach weer © 

best paragraph accepted for (his colminn. ( 
the famous P.W. penknives will b2 awarded foro 
paragraph used. If there is more than one so. ! 
paragraph used the penknife will be aware! t. 


the reader whose contribution was received fret. “CRS 


The half-crown this week is won by Mr. Mesins, 
Street, Coatbridge. 
WHAT! 
Way is a caller at the door like a lover ? 
Solution below. 


ANOTHER DEFINITION. 
A &3ss is nothing, equally divided betwee; +o 
people, giving ample satisfaction to boii. 


FRENCH. 

Breakrast is the most difficult of meals i 2.5 4 
France, because the milk is always lit, the yan 
is always Peau, the fish is potsson, if vou coi bis i4 
you get pain in the stomach, bacon is w', /../ 
and the eggs are—euf (off)! 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
A FARMER who went to the plough 
Had a very tine Aldemey cough ; 
It had a bad cough, 
And perished right ough, 
But it hasn’t got any cough nouzl ! 


HUMAN LOVE STORY. 
Tnis picture illustrates a story of Gsap; ocel 
love. Can you read it ? 


She walked 


She walked 
She walked 


She walked 
‘And hoped to meet her lover there. 


She saw standiug 


The at X tion.of fair II's commandine. 


Ehs then rallied | The far 


And left 


Tim 


The fair 


The i 
Solution below. 


TOO MANY TO’S. 

“Your, get run in!” said the pedis *) 
the cyclist, “if you ride without a light. — 

“You'll get run into,’ responded ti.” 
as he knocked the other down. 

“ You'll get run in, too!” said the pe” 
he stepped forward and seized the cycli t. 

Just then another scorcher came alous. + 
a light, 80 the policeman was run int», ach 
had to run in two. 


STILL MORE LINES TO KAT®. 
Tur hour was growing rather | 8, 
Still Tom and K 8 hung on the g¢ 8; 
Said Tom, “ My dear, I really h 8 | 
To part from you, but such is f 8.” 

id K 8, ‘‘ We have another d 8, 
To-morrow night, so let us w 8.” 
Their arms entwine, they oscul 8, 
Then say “ Good-night,” and separ S. 


Solutions. 
WHAT! - 
Becavss. he comes first of all toa door (adore. = | 
the bell (belle) a ring, he gives the maid his ran, 
he does not find her out he is taken in. 
HUMAN LOVE STORY. 
Four times she walked around the square 
And hoped to meet her lover there. 
Bhe saw him in a circle standing, . 
The attention of fair ones commandin7. 
She turned, then walked half through, tie ays 
And left him, surrounded by the 


oz 


eo 


TF 
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WEES ENDING 
Nov 23, 1911. 


£250 
ON AGAIN! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


, 511. 


Mr. Frank Barnfield, & Finsbury Street, Sudden, 
has won the prize of £250 


16 football 
November fth. 


ANOTHER £250 OFFERED. 


Rochdale, Lancs., 


offered for correct forecasts of 
matches played on Saturday, 


think will win. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs t 
in sixteen matches to be played on Saturday, November 25th. aking part 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainied with the records and 
capabilities of the various c.ubs, aad decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
yu believe willlose. If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tre clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Soutbern Leagues, and to cet ip in preparing your 
fur-casts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names ot the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. . 

‘There are many thousands of peoplo so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and tho matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in @ daily paper is to the ordinary reader. . 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in shoosing wits’ they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
tho clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his know] of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged. _ 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgm-nt, we recommend ‘' Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34, (or post frve 44, from the 
Publ sher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, w.c.). in 
which witib found complete information regard- 
ing eams, records of piay in past seasons, pros~ 
pects uf each club tor the coming winter, end 
results of corresponding Leaguo matches pla.ed 
last season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon, 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

. The names of the teams which yon believo will lose 
must be cro:sed out, and each entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don't 
cross out either. 


When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out aud 

place it in an envelope addressed to tho Editor of 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C Mark your envelope “ FoorsaLt No. 18,”’ in 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 

attempts must arrive not later than first post F riday, 

November 24th. 

Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader. . 

1, Tho sum of £250 will be awarded to the competiter 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the ma‘chos 
played. In the event of atic this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give tho correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to tho competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the | 
greitest number of correct results. In the event of a | 
tie the prize will be divided, and in the event of two or | 
more matches not being played the £250 will not bo | 
awarded, : 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard {0 | 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
aud proof of posting will not bo accepted as proot of 
receipt. ie 

The Bditor does not assume any responsibility for any 

alterations that thay be made inthe fixtures given in the 

entry form, . 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection | 
with the competition, and telegrams will be izncred. 

9. Tho published decision is final, and competitors way | 

enter on this understanding only. 


- 


ie) 


Can you give ine the same joke in rhyme: 


CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 
No. 13. 

Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 25th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out cither, 

W. Bromwich Albion v Everton , 
Sheffield Wednesday v Bradford City 


Bury v Bolton Wanderers 
Tottenham Hotspur v Newcastle United 
Manchester United v Aston Villa 
Blackpool v Chelsea 

Fulham v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Stockport County v Burnley 
Huddersfield Town v Clapton Orient 
Glossop v Notts Forest 
Reading v Crystal Palace 
Exeter City v Coventry City 
Brentford v Stoke 

West Ham United v Swindon 

Watford v Norwich City 
Millwall v Northampton 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature ....00+ Asteabecepamasanenaesecbedoeveseees ee ‘ 


ACOPESS cc eccsserassscassvenese coseseessenss airewaicien Sere ert 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


James Hindmarch, 18 Bench Street, Sunderland, who recently 
won £125 in this Football Competition, writes: 
have a copy of ‘Pearson's Footba!l 


Annual.’ I think it a splendid guide to those | 


who follow foctball and I advise all compet:- 
ocure a copy.” 
Me Se. Perret, 2 tation, Parade, Norbury, winner of £25, 
writes: 

“In regard to winning Pearson's Football 
Prize, I found your ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual’ a great hetp, and shall recommend 
it to friends.” 

Other winners. who 
Annual,” are as follows: 
Mr. A. Barriers 3 Bream Street, Old Ford. 

er of e 

ba J. Lively, 52 The Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. F. Tilby. 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John's Wood 
Road, winner of £12 10s. 

Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, Upper 
Edmonton, winner of £6 5s. 


recommend “ Vearsou's Football 


«© Perrson’s Football Annual,” price 3d., 


may b2 obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


” 


Be as short as you can. 


RULES FOR ARMIES. 


OO OO OS ee 
What Nations at War May Do and May Not Do 


Wan is waged nowadays according to certain rules 
drawn up at the various International Conventions held 
at the Hague and elsewhere. 

Tur commander of a hostile army may not attack 
towns, villages, or buildings that are not defended. 

UnrortiFizD places may not be bombarded. 
Brighton, for example, being unfortiticd, could not 
be attacked according to the law of nations, if England 
went to war. 

Quarter must be given if asked for. To declare 
that no quarter will be given before delivering an assault 
is not allowed. 

A victortovs army is not allowed to pillage a 
captured town or fortress. 

Natioxs have agreed among themselves that no 
poisons or poisoned weapons shall be uzed for war 


purposes, 


Srins formerly reecived short shrift when caught 
red-handed. Now, however. a spy cannot be punished 
without trial. Soldiers in uniform who succeed in 
entering the lines of the enemy to obtain information 
cannot be punished as spies. 


Aviators who reconnoitre the enemy's position by 
means of balloons dr acroplanes arc expressly exempted 
from being classed as spies. 

Tr a spy succeeds in getting away, and is subse- 
quently captured after rejoining his army, he is treated 
as a prisoner of war, and not as a spy. 

Tue commander of an attacking force must give 
formal notice of his intention to bombard a place, so as 
to give non-combatants the chance to escape. 

An attacking force must spare, as far as possible, all 
buildings devoted to religion, art, science, charity, 
and ara those places where the sick and wounded 
are collected. 


Hosritar. ships are exempt from capture. They 
must, however, fly the Ked Cros3 flag. as well as theic 
national flag. All hospital ships are painted white, 
with a broad green band running right round the hull. 

Tar medical, ho-pital, and religions staff of any 
captured ship cannot be made prisoners of war. Neer 
may ambulances be fired upon. 

Tue person of the bearer of a flag of truce is sacred, 
as well as the bugler and interpreter who may accom- 
pany him. 

Civintanscanght bearing arms,as well as soldiers not 
in uniform, are liable to be shot after trial by court- 
martial. 

Tur: people of a conquered country must be allowed 
to retain their private property intact. ‘heir family 
honours and rights, religious convictions and libertics, 
must be respected. 

Tr a soklicr breaks his parole he is guilty of the 
blackest treachery, and the punishment is instant 
death. 


WHEN ELEPHANTS GO MAD. 

A mab dog or a mad bull is bad enough, but how 
would you like to face a mad elephant? When 
an elephant goes mad it is one of the most terrible 
animals to deal with. It is a living image of 
blind fury and destructiveness. 

When elephants are known to suffer from insane 
fits they are always guarded with strong chains 
and carefully watched. An elephant that be- 
comes permanently mad is a hopeless animal 
to deal with. There is only one thing to do then, 
shoot it. If that is not done it breaks loose sooner 
or later, and vents its fiendish temper on anything 
or anybody handy. 

Like human beings, nothing makes an elephant 
madder than toothache. An army officer who 
recently returned from India, said he would rather 
be in a railway collision than run up against an 
elephant with the toothache. 

It is an extraordinary fact that when an clephant 
with toothache can be chained down, and the 
offending molar drawn, the animal always shows 
the greatest affection towards the dentist. 1 
seems in some way to know and to appreciate the 
dentist’s services, 


a 
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Aurrep BricHToN, a young New York actor, 
was drowned the other day in the Hudson River 
in sight of some hundreds of people, while taking 
part in a sketch for the benefit of a cirematograph 
company. 

He had to leap into the water and rescue a 
girl who was sup to be drowning. While 
swimming towards her ho was observed to throw 
up his arms, sink once or twice, and struggle 
frantically on coming to the surface. The specta- 
tors on the bank applauded wildly, imagining it to 
be part of the performance. 3 

ven tho operator who was taking the picture 
was deceived, and kept furiously turning the 
handle of the machine, at the same time shouting 
to the drowning man to “keep it up.” Only when 
it was too late was the dreadful truth apparent. 

Nor does this tragedy stand alone. The craze 
for realistic films amongst the patrons of picture 
palaces has been responsible for quite a long list 
of fatalities amongst the actors who for them. 

One of the most distressing occu in connection 
with a railway drama film that is now actually 
being shown at cinema theatres all over the country. 
A man lay upon the line, and a train was supp 
to run over him. 

But the rails were slippery, the driver was 
nervous, and what was intended to be only supposi- 


(Dives? Worst Worries 


Ir I could somehow gather together all the 
husbands in England, I would talk to them for three 
minutes, and I think they would’ go away wiser, 
and that all their homes would have a greater 
chance of consistent happiness. As most of the 
sensible married men take this paper, I have my 
audience, and I can put down what J, would say 
to them in a carkereth 

This is what 1 would say: “ Look here! We 
women knovy, in fact, almost every book a man 
writes, every newspaper a man edits, tells us that 

ou are “the breadwinner” in the small home. 
Ve know that you have all the work, all the worry, 
that you are the backbone of the country, and all 
that sort of thing. But go casy. Think a minute. 
Think of all that the woman left at home does, 
day in, day out. Think of her crowding, never- 
ending tasks—the little things. Pretty con- 
siderable, the things a wife has to do, aren't they ? 

““Now then. Perhaps it hasn’t occurred to you 
in that light before, but now you are perfectly ready 
to admit (being wise, practical husbands) that the 
wives of the small homes have no end of a lot to do. 

“You'll admit, too, that they do it ape aged 
well, taking them all round, Exceedingly well— 
you are thinking, each of you. of your own wife 
now. You would stick up for her capabilities 
through thick and thin. You appreciate all that 


Spiders Spoil Telephones 


Ten cables dip down from the West Coast of 
Ireland into the Atlantic Ocean, and it is no un- 
common thing for half of them at once to be useless. 

They have been broken by trawlers who drag 
their heavy beam trawls across the bottom, and 
who, when they catch a cablo and break it, calmly 
drop the broken ends, go on, and “ say nuffin’.” 

An Act of Parliament exists which protects 
cables from wilful damage, but it is doubtful 
whether it could be proved that the damage done 
by trawlers is “ wilful,” however reckless and 
negligent they are. a 

One me fancy that a submarine cable lying at 
a depth of a mile or two in the abysses of the ocean 
would be safe from all interference, but facts prove 
that this is not the case. There are at least two 
sorts of sea creatures which have developed an 
extraordinary appetite for the hemp and gutta 
percha with which a cable is insulated. 

These are a worm called the “ limnoria” and a 
sort of small shell fish named “ xylophaga.” Tho 
damage which these tiny creatures do is incredible. 

Raising a cable in mid-Atlantic to mend it may 
mean an expenditure of £5,000, or more if the 
weather is bad and the cable repair ship is kept 
hanging about, unable to work. 


For the best verse I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “Illustrated.”” (See page 532.) 


Cinema ohows 
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tion actually happened That is to say the engine 
could not be pulled up in time, and h> unfortunate 
actor was smashed and cut to pieces. 

At first it was decided not to use the film so 
tragically obtained, but it was eventually shown, 
a big sum being ge to the widow as compensation. 
To none probably amongst the millions who have 
witnessed it, however, has it occurred that the 
tragedy is a real one. They all regard it as @ 
clever “ fake.” 

A film which would not be permitted to be 
shown in this country, but which has proved 

pular in certain parts of the United States, 
Reblsta a typical American lynching. The mob is 
seen gathering in front of the gaol, a negro prisoner 
is dra forth, taken to 4 telegra) pole, and 
hanged, the lynchers afterwards riddling his body 
with bullets from their revolvers. 

This picture is a “fake” ug to a certain point. 
The actor who took the part of the negro was duly 
“hanged,” and the shooting began. It was then 
noted that his contortions suddenly became extra 
violent, and, as usually happens in such cakes, the 
operator cheered him while turning the handle of 
his machine. 

But when it was all over the unhappy man was 
found to be stone dead. He had been shot through 
the heart, and what had been mistaken for a mere 


she does? All right. Why don’t you tell her 80, 
not now and then, but all the time? That's all.” 

For that’s the thing that worries a wife most— 
the fear that in spite of her many efforts of different 
kinds in the management of the small house (with 
a small income, remember) her husband does not 
really appreciate the work she has to do. 

I wonder why it is that men, so ready to appre- 
ciate the good qualities of a man chum (I have 
known husbands go home and talk about the men 
friends they specially liked till their poor wives 
were bored to tears), are so frightfully chary in giving 
speech to any praise of things at home. It is the 
rarest thing for a husband to praise any domestic 
detai!, and then it is generally forced from him 
by a direct question on the part of his wife. 

It is one of the worst habits of husbands that 
they take things so much for granted. Any man 
dining with a friend, at a restaurant or at a friend’s 
house, will, if he finds his dinner pleasant, take 
trouble to express that feeling of pleasure. 

At his own home he will eat heartily of the meal, 
that has taken so much thought and trouble to 
prepare, and at the finish reach for his pipe from 
the mantelpiece without one word of appreciation 
for which his wife has been hungering. Is it not 
strange that this should be so ? 

That is only one instance. The reluctance of the 


Once the cable in the Persian Gulf ceased working 
very suddenly, and when the crew of the repair 
ship set to work to raise the useless line, they found 
some enormous weight entangled in it. When 
they raised this to the surface they found that a 
whale about forty feet long had somehow entangled 
itself in the cable and had died of suffocation. 

The worst of it was that the carcase was horribly 
decomposed, and the stench was so pestilential 
that the men found it almost impossible to approach 
near enough to get rid of the huge body. 

Land wires, particularly those which run over- 
head on poles, have countless enemies. Where 
wooden poles are used, a forest or prairie fire may 
sweep miles of line away in a few hours, and many 
sorts of birds and animals evidently consider that 
the posts have been set up entirely for their par- 
ticular convenience. 

When the first telegraph line was. constructed 
across the American continent the buffaloes, which 
then were stilh plentiful, used the posta as rubbing 
posts and threw them down by hundreds. To cure 
the creatures of this tiresome trick the experiment 
was tried of studding the lower part of the poles 
with long a The only result was that the 
bison used the spiked ones as curry combs, 


* Woodpeckers, Bears, and other Creatures also 


.them wholesale. The only way to protect them 5 


- WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 23, 1911. 


Film-faking Comedies that have Turned to 
Tragedies. 


sham le, was in reality his death aco 
One of the “supers” engaged to do the fitiny |..,.| 
used ball instead of blank cartridge. “ 

Another extraordinary tragedy was repo.’ | 
from Pennsylvania a short while back. A pict). 
had to be obtained of a mining accident, suppo-: | 
to be due to the short-circuiting of a fuse. } : 
by some unexp' A means @ real dynan he 
cartridge was substituted for a harmless firey .:;! 
and the actor who held it was blown to bits. , 

One feels sorry usually for these victims of {/:.... 
faking, but it is difficult to muster up much 5); \ 
for the cinema actor who was killed the other 
near Pau, in France, while driving a horse anti ; 
over a precipice. 

It was intended that the horse should be hii: ', 
and the trap dashed to pieces, but the man w. < 
supposed to jump out at the crucial moment, ; 
batons the final plunge. Instead of doing s.. |. 
got his feet entangled in the reins, and horse, 1, 
and vehicle went over together, falling sone <i 
hundred feet into a rocky gorge. 

An operator had been stationed below to ps0. 

aph the incident, but when he saw whit | 

apponed he was so horrified that he forgot t» 
ee Nandis of his machine, and, of course, noi | 
ot it was obtained. 
sacrificed in vain. 


So that that particular li. 


Some Sensible Talk to Husbands. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


average husband to show appreciation wot: 4 
all manner of ways—each way of then ai \, 
disheartening to the sensitive wife. (Ani 
wives are sensitive on the point of lack ci « . - 
ciation of themselves or what they do.) 

A husband will take his wife to sce aro! 
Leaving the theatre, if he has enjoyed tlic ° ‘ 
he will warmly praise the skill and cleverness «i U. 
author, the beauty of the leading actress. 

They get back home, and during the wlw':! 
evening he has said nothing in appreciition .: | 
wife’s appearance, when she had taken sweli i. 
to look her best. Then perhaps he sces she is +1» 
about something he hasn’t wit enough to ui, 
stand, and dares to become grumpy." not iu 
of her after the way he schemed to get @ ma''y 
enjoyable evening for her,” and so forth. 

** You looked a treat too,” he said in his biancr:- 
ing way. ‘ Never saw you look better. Bet it 
is too late—it has lost three-quarters of its vai. 
It should have come at the beginning of tl: 
evening. 

Husbands, you can never tell your wives tov vl'vt 
that you admire the way she looks, the way she: 5 
things. With everything she does is the i's 

ressed thought that the thing done siiushd td 
avour in your eyes. 

Tell her that it does. 


Keep on telling |. 


Worry Telegraphists. 


—_—_— 


‘In Africa elephants uproot the posts, 2pp.1t'.'ly 
for fun, and the termites, or white ants. devo"! 


to soak them in creosote. 

In the United States and Canada the ins!" 
are often broken off. The offender is the !1 bi. « 
bear, but what he does it for he alone kn. 

Woodpeckers are one of the principal e.cmis ¢ 
the telegraphist. In California lives kit ef 
woodpecker which makes use of the po-!s °° 4 
larder. The posts are usually made of rei cod, 
and’the bird drills holes in them which it stu’ \\"" 
acoms as a provision against the winter. -\"-!"" 
bird of the same tribe, which is a native of No’. 
seems to think that the humming sour ‘:''* 
by the wind on the wires is made by some is fat 
insect, for it is always spoiling the posts 1's 
holes in them. 

In Japan a spider causes no end of tron! 
spinning webs from wire to wire. When th 
wet with the moming dew the result is a» 
of current. 

In this country the line man dreads neti” 
much as a heavy fall of soft snow with a felt 
top of it. The wires get coated with such * * 
of ice that they snap and break in every dite 


S 
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WEEK ENDING 
Nov 23. 1921. 


THE 


“Tr’s a marvel to 
me,” said  Pincher 
slowly, ‘how a man 
can earn a jolly good 
living by just kickin’ a 
ball about. I reckon 
‘ they ought to teach 
football before cvery- 


thing else at the 
schools. ‘I'he chap wot 
works hard at his 


lessons is lucky if he 
can make a couple of quid a week, whilst the Jazy boy 
yat spends more of his time playin’ football probably 
makes a fortune.” 

“You seem to know a lot about it,” IT chserved. 

Pincher grinned. 

~ [ought to,” he said, “ seein’ as how I was a first- 
class footballer once, gosl-keeper, that’s wot I was, 
least ways, that’s wot I was supposed tu be.” 

~{ suppose there is a story in this ? 
trving to swindle somebody, I'll swear.” 

the little man looked pained. 

“It was a little scheme, guv‘nor,’ he admitted, 
“an it's rather a funny story. If you don't mind 
ne nmeistening my throat first 1Il tell you about it.” 

ile pulled the decanter across the table and sener- 
ovlv moistened his throat, and then lighting his pipe 
he sat back in his chair, spread his fect out to the blaze 
of the fire and smiled complacently. 

~| don't think I’ve ever mentioned my pal ‘Teddy 
Haves to you, guv'nor. A bookmaker 
he was until.in doin’ a run from Hurst 
lark one afternoon he got pretty nigh 
killed an’ had to spend best part of a month 
in hospital. He was a big, imposin’- 
lookin’ man was Teddy, an’ it was the 
fact that he stood out in a crowd, so to 
speak, that was a hiadrance to him in his 
profession, it made it difficult to slip 
aay quiet if things went wrong. 

“Well, one night about a year ago I 
is walkin’ along Oxford Street, when I 
tan slap into Teddy, togged up to the 
nives he was, an’ smokin’ a big cigar. I 
couldu't understand it, for he'd told me 
he'd never dare to show his face near a 
lace-course again. 

‘You're doin’ yourself well,’ I says to 
lim in the sorter way you speak to a 
veosperous-lookin’ pal when you're hard 
up an’ think there’s a chance of touchin’ 
him for a bit. 

’ He was staring at me hard, an’ for 
a moment I thought he was goin’ to 
priend not to know me, then all of a 
siden he gripped my arm. 

“*T've got it!’ he says. 
yeu'ra just the man I want. 
av’ name your drink.’ 

~ With that he took me into the saloon 
har of a pub. close at hand, ordcred 
drinks, an’ made for a quiet corner. 

‘Know anythin’ about football?’ he 
askel in a sorter hoarse whisper. 

“*Rather!’ I ‘says, seein’ that there 
Was somethin’ hangin’ to it. 

“He was silent for a bit, evidently 
wonderin’ how far be could trust me, then he leant 
forward. 

**Pincher,’ he says, solemo like, ‘I can put you 
ontoa good thing. You've only got to play your cards 
properly, an’ you'll feather your nest.’ 

“As I'd heard Teddy shoutin’ out that he'd lay 
long odds against a favourite when he'd only got 4 
shillin’ or two in his satchel, I didn’t have a wonderful 
lot of faith in his tall talk, so I just nodded and waited 
to see wot the game was. 

“Still talkin’ in a whisper an’ keepin’ on givin’ 
nervous glances round him, ‘leddy told me the 
game, an’ though at first I didn’t quite sce where 
! came in, it was_a bright little scheme, an’ I 
oe shouldn't have given him credit for bein’ eo 
mart. 

“It seemed that Teddy was makin’ a book on foot- 
ball matches. Football accountant. he called himself, 
an’ in a North London suburb, which had best be 
known as Brixted, he’d come across sporting publican | 
“ita @ lot more money than brains, an’ was doin’ | 
Liuself pretty well. 

r “Next Saturday,’ says Teddy, ‘the Newborough 
Shain are comin’ to London to play the Brixted 
angers, an’ there’s any amount of excitement about | 
it in our neighbourhood. The chap wot keeps the 
pub. an’ hig pals all want to back the home team, an’ | 


You were 


‘ Pincher, 
Come along 


to his pals 
| 
1 


Now the wet weather is coming along doornvats are very useful. 


@ | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


i 
The landlord wus as affable as could 
be, standin’ me drinks and introducin’ me 


| mornin’ I was to go to the pub. again. 


‘ \wotever they call it, from a place in the 
' land, an’ was unknown .4 London. 
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GOLDEN GOAL:KEEPER. 


I ve got twenty pounds already, me makin’ it a rule to 
have the cash with the bet.’ 

“*Tt would be a bit awkward if the bome team 
won,’ I says. 

“*Oh, | don't know,’ he says casual-like, ‘ there's 
other places to live besides Brixted, an’ I don’t need 
no pantechnicon. Still, that ain't anythin’ todo with 
wot I want to talk to you about. It don’t make no 
odds to me which side wins, but I want to get scmo 
more moncy on the home team, an’ if vou do as I tell 
you T shall get it.’ . 

a ‘Wot have I got to do?’ I asked, for I was begin- 
nin’ to get nervous. It struck me that [ was to take 
the risk whilst he collared the quids, an’ I wasn't out 
lookin’ for trouble. 

“*Vou're goin’ to be Newborouzh's goal-keeper,” he 
says with a grin. : 

“* That's where you make your little error,’ I told 
him quick. I didn’t know much about football, but 
I knew I wasn’t goin’ to stand up to a lot of hefty 
chaps in the pink of condition. 

*** Don't be a fool,’ says Teddy, ‘ yon won't have to 
play. It would be impossible, an’ it’s evident you 
know precious little about League football, an’ youd 
better keep your mouth shut, or you'll be givin’ the 
game away. Wot you've got to do is to pretend to 
be Billy Smithers, the champion goal-keeper, wot's 
said to be worth his weight in gold.’ 


“With that he explained everything. The New- 


Lorough team were to arrive in London on the Friday 
In the evenin’ 1 was to drop, casual-like 


afternoon. 


as Smithers, the goal-keeper.’’ 


into the sportin’ publican’s saloon bar, have a drink 
an’ go out. Then Teddy was to say to his pals that I | 
was Smithers the famous goal-kerper, an’ the next , 


“*Now, these chaps ain’t good sportsmen,’ said , 
Teddy, ‘tho chances are they'll try an’ bribe you to | 
play badly, an’ you'll consent after a lot of hesitation } 
to work up the price. Then my pals, thinking them. | 
selves on a good thing, will pour out quids on me.’ 

“¢ Will they ?’ I said, havin’ my doubts. 

“Teddy wasn't offended, I suppose the things 
heard people say about him had hardened him. 

“Qh, they think me as safe as houses,’ he said, J) 


he'd | 


| spread the rumour about that a big money lender really | 
‘owned the hvsincss, an’ I was just workin’ for him. 
| You gee, I've been lucky, too, ouly bavin’ two bad 


weeks, an’ I've always paid out promptly on Monday | 
mornin’s.’ 

“Well, cuv'nor, we went into details, an’ I agreed. 
Teddy tol’ me that there was no risk, for the real . 
goal-keeper had only just been bought or transferred, ; 
North of Scot- | 
If the worst came 
to the worst he’d only got to say as ‘ow he'd made ; 
a mistake, an’ he promised to give me somethin’ for 


| my trouble. . 
Iked into the pub. | 


“So on the Friday evenin’ I wa 


, 


| the football match, but they might be back 
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bold as brass, feelin’, it was a case of heads I win, 
tails you lose, an’ had a couple of drinks. There was 
old Teddy doin’ tho grand, cheffin’ the landlord, 
sometimes payin’ for drinks, but more often not, an’ as 
no one secmed inclined to be charitable, I strolled ou 
an’ made for the place where ‘Teddy had Pail 
to meet me. ‘ 

“It’s goin’ to work like a charm,’ he said when he 

arrived, ‘I told them you were Smithers, that I recog- 
nised you from a photo I'd scen, an’ it was well known 
that you had a habit of breakin’ loose after a hard 
week of trainin’, though no one dare say anythin’ to 
you. They swallowed it like innercent lambs, an’ as 
T came out J saw the landlord talkin’ to a couple of his 
pals in the little room behind the bar.’ . 
_ “Well, the next mornin’ I strolled round casual-like 
into the pub., an’ as soon asthe barmaid had served me, 
she went off, an’ presently the landlord came in, an’ 
I could see he was excited. 

“*T seem to know your face, sir,’ he says, after 
fidgetin’ about for a bit. 

“© Very likely,’ I says, an’ started to read a sportin’ 
paper I'd found in the bar. 

“*T wonder where I have seen you,” he went on. 
‘TI can generally remember faces perfectly.’ 

““*T daresay you've seen me playin’ football if 
you've been up north at all,’ I says, ‘an’ you'll hava 
a chance of seein’ me play again this afternoon. I hore 
to show you just wot [cando. I’mademon when I'm 
in the mood, an’ I feel as though I could stop a cannen- 
ball to-day.’ 

“From the look he give me I reckoned he was 
wishing I'd try to do it before the match, but the 
next moment he was as affable as could be an’ standin’ 
me drinks an‘ introducin’ me to some of his pals wot 
had dropped in as Smithers the great goal-kecper. 

“© Well, guv'nor, I stood there takin’ wot was put 
before me like, waitin’ for the bribin’ to start. But 
it hung fire, so I give ‘em a friendly lead. 

“© Terrible temptations us footballers have,’ I 
says, ‘I was once offered fifty quid to lose a match.’ 

““* Did you take it ?’ savs someone. 

(eal ! ** No,’ says I, dignified. ‘I knocked the 
emer man down, that's wot I did, knocked 
him——’ Then, seein’ as ’ow I'd made a 
mistake, I added quickly, ‘ But I was better 
off in them days, it was before I marricd.’ 

‘“‘ There was a bit of a pause. 

“* But I read in the papers that von 
were only just engaged,’ says some fool, 
‘an’ that your gal always came to see you 
play even if it was hundreds of miles.’ 

“Abt? I says sadly, ‘it’s terrible tho 
lics them papers tell. ‘They'll say any- 
thin’ just to fill up like. But}you sce us 
public men have to put up with it. It’s 
awful wot we do have to put up with, 
I'm sick of it, an’ if I could get a good 
ofter I'd go in for somethin’ else.’ 

“Well, guv‘nor, there was I givin’ them 
chaps every chance an’ calculatin’ whether 
it would be safe to stick out for fifty quill, 
but they couldn't sce it. Free enoush 
with the drinks, they were, but not une 
of ‘cm got to business. 

“Then all of a sudden I began to feel 
terrible sleepy an’ in a flash I saw theic 
game, The blighters had doctored the 
whiskey. I hadn't the strength I-ft to 
say wot I would have liked to say, an’ then 
some words came to my cars that cheered 
me wonderful. 

“¢T'll take him home in a cab,’ I heard 
one of the landlord’s pals say, ‘ The missis 
is away, an’ I sent the servant out in case 
this ass should walk into the trap. He'll 
sleep comfortably till after the match, then 
we'll rouse him, get plenty of whisky into 
him, an’ let him be found by a cupper. 
No one will believe his story an 

“That was as much as I heard, guv'nor, for though 
I fought hard to keep awako I couldn't an’ I sorter felt 
self fallin’ when someone caught me. 

“When I came to, so to speak, it was half-past two, 
an’ 1 was lyin’ on a bed in a comfortably urnished 
room. I was dazed for a bit an’ then the situation 
dawned upon me. Here was] in this bloomin’ house all 
by myself. ‘Ihe very clever coves were on their way to 
uick when 
they found out the real Smithers was in goal all right. 

“Well, guv'nor, there was a water-bottle on the 
washstand an’ I pretty nigh emptied it, then I searched 
round an’ found a large gladstone bag in the front room. 

‘Quite a nice lot of stuff 1 found in the place. Tho 
chap wot owned it had been a professional cyclist, 
an’ the gold and silver cups, the »:'s!< an’ the odd 


| stuff from the dressin’ table in ii vest bedroom 


an’ the drawin’-room an’ dinin’-room made quite a 
nice little haul. I can tell you I had my work cut out 
to gct the bag to the local station, an’ I didn’t feel 
comfortable until Iwas in a train bound for tho City.” 
* And who won the foothall match ?” [ asked. 
“The home team by two goals to one,” said Pincher, 
with a grin, “That's why my pal Teddy went to 
Leeds by the evenin’ express.” 
(Another of Pincter’s An:using Yarns Next Week.) 
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How All Past Records have been Broken by the 
Twentieth Season of the Fresh Air Fund. 
Once again the Fresh Air Fund, thanks largely 
to the generosity of our readers, has achieved a 
notable record. The close of the twentieth season 
of work finds the Fresh Air Fund more firmly 


established than ever. In spite of many anxious 
and critical times, tho season’s work has been a 
grand success, 

We are now able to give these results of the 1911 
campaign on behalf of fresh air holidays for poor 
town children : 

Received in subscriptions to closiug 
date, £12,361 Gs. 4d. 

Special donation for investment per 
H.M. the King, £1,000. 

Legacy £100 (invested). 

Number of children sent for one-day 
soo” 235,000; fortnight holidays, 

Cost of outings, £12,096 Os. 10d. 

That is a splendid year’s work, most encouraging 
to all concerned, especially to the promoters of the 
charity, who, on behalf of-the chiluren, return 
their heartfelt thanks to all subscribers and 
organisers. 

His Majesty’s Help. 

The year has been remarkable on many accounts. 

First and foremost, in the beginning of the year 
his Majesty the King graciously consented to 
become the Patron of the Fresh Air Fund, thereby 
giving the highest encouragement to the cause. 

The F.A.F. stands deeply in the King’s debt for 
his keen interest in the work, and the example set 
to all loyal subjects. His Majesty's annual sub- 
ecription of £25 was among the first to come to 
hand. Later in the season the King again remem- 
bered the F.A.F. when the Maharajah of Gwalior 
begged his Majesty to receive a Coronation gift of 
£8.000 to British charities, to be distributed as his 
Majesty thought best—-£1,000 the King passed on 
to the Fresh Air Fund. 

This magnificent windfall is now invested, and 
the interest will be devoted each year to giving 
town children a fortnight’s holiday by the sea. 

Remarkable also was the season for the wonderful 
weather. 

Not once in a lifetime could country and seaside 
holidays be arranged, extending from June to 
October, for an army of nearly 240,000 children, 
with hardly a wet day to mar the pleasure of the 
little ones. The holidays were appreciated as 
never before, not only on account of the glorious 
sunshine vouchsafed when the red-letter days came 
round, but because the children’s need of fresh-air 
outings was greater than ever. 

Readers who sent us ninepences this summer 
never put money to a better work, each sum of 
ninepence giving as it did new life and new heart 
to a suffering little one. 

What the Corcnatien Did, 

The Coronation celebrations affected the Fresh 
Air Fund in various ways. There was the fear 
that charitable people, with all the extra Coronation 
calls on their purser, would be unable to do as much 
as usual for the Children’s Charity. ‘Nhough local 
celebrations were taking place thoughout the 
country, there was every likelihood that the poorest 
of the poor children of the great cities would have 
no chance of sharing in the national rejoicings 
except through the Fresh Air Fund. 

To the children, in a great number of cases, the 
F.A.F. holiday was, in fact, their one Coronation 
treat. Thus, on June 24th, the Fresh Air Fund 
provided a Coronation Treat and Gala at Heaton 
Park for no fewer than 8,000 of Manchester's and 
Salford’s poor children. 

Not only the weather, but the labour troubles, 
culminating in the great strike, made the Fresh 
Air Fund’s work this summer a life-saving matter— 
truly an affair of life or death. Partly owing to 
the heat, partly to the sufferings caused by the 
strike, thousands of children were in a most 
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pitiable state of weakness when their chance of a 
day in the country camo, to give them new life. 
Hundreds upon hundreds were so weak and help- 
less that nothing short of the holiday fortnight by the 
seaside would give them even a fighting chance of life. 

The season opened on June 8th, when 1,000 
poor children of East London went for a day's 
outing in Epping Forest. They will never forget 
that day, a day of glorious sunshine, when they 
were kept amused and hilariously happy by a party 
of kind friends of the F.A.F., who came to give the 
season a good send-off. : 

Many celebrities of the a waited on the 
children’s pleasure, and spent the greater part of 
the day in making the little ones happy. Sir 
Herbert Tree, Lady de Bathe, Miss Gertie Millar, 
Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. George Grossmith, junior, 
and Mr. Joseph Coyne all were there, acting as 
waiters, leading the merry forest revels, and doing 
their utmost to see that every child enjoyed the 
best time of its life. 

Down on Bognor’s Sands. 

To crown all, five thousand pictures of happiness 
were taken by the Co-operative Cinematograph Com- 
pany Ltd., and these have since been exhibited 
all over the country to show what joy a country 
holiday brings to little dwellers in mean streets. 

That day was a gala day, but pus in the 
children’s delight. of every Fresh Air Fund outing. 

But one must go down to Bognor’s sands to 
understand fully what a miracle may be worked 
through a subscription to the Fresh Air Fund. 
At Bognor is the F.A.F.’s holiday home, where the 
poorest and most sickly children go for their fort- 
night’s holiday. : 

There the weak and suffering children of city 
slums are transformed into healthy, rosy. sun- 
tanned jolly boys and girlz, whom their own parents 
scarcely recognise on their retum home. There the 
children learn the art of happiness. The wretched 
are made merry, the sick are made whole. And 
these miracles are wrought every time a subscrip- 
tion of ten shillings reaches the F.A.F.’s coffers. 

Some of the holiday parties this year, as hitherto, 
were made up of cripples, and very touching it is 
to see how they are capable of enjoying country 
scenes and sounds, and all the pleasures and 
adventures of a holiday. As many as 6,000 cripples 
and 1,000 blind children were given a day’s outing 
during the summer. 

Readers will be interested to see a list of the 
towns from which the children were drawn. The 
list shows also the numbers of those given both 
day and fortnight holidays : 


One Two One Two 

Town. aay. works. Town. day. weeks. 
Aberdeen ..... 3,000 60 | Middlesbro’... 2,000 

Belfast 4,000 8 | Manchester... 6,000 120 

Birmingham... 6,000 120 500 _- 

Blackburn...... 2,000 40 4,000 «8 

Bolton ......... 3,000 «68 . 2,000 40 

Bradford ...... 4,000 80 2,000 46 

Bristol ......... 5,600 100 4,000 80 

2,000 40 2,000 40 

8,500 60 2,000 40 

2,000 4 3,000 GO 

6,000 120 . 2,000 40 

3,000 60 2,000 40 

4,000 30 5,000 «100 

. 2,000 40 | S’thampt’n... 2,000 40 

6,000 120 | S’th Shields... 2,000 40 

2,000 40 | Sunderland... 3,000 60 

2,000 40 | Stoke (Staffs) 5,000 100 

4,000 80 | Stockport ... 2,000 40 

- 5,000 100 | Swansea ...... 2,000 — 

3,000 60 | Wolver’ampt’n 2,000 40 

. 6,000 120 ees 

103,000 2.000 235,000 4,589 


Geod Gifts from the Navy. 

“ Name days” again have proved very popular, 
and many partics—111, in fact—have been arranged 
in honour of those contributing the sum of £8 2s. 
and upwards. Once again very special thanks are 
due to the officers and men of many of his Majesty’s 
ships, and many other kind-hearted sailors he 
generous support. No fewer than eighty-six of his 
pein ie ships sent contributions. Among other 
magnificent subscriptions there came £25 from 
H.M.S. Hermes, £17 8s. 8d. from H.M.S. Lord 
Nelson, £13 10s. from H.M.8. Royal Arthur, and 
£12 14s. ld. from H.M.S. Minotaur; while the 
good ships St. Vincent, Renown, Lancaster, Black 
Prince, Hyacinth, and Hermione each sent sums of 
£8 23. on behalf of the children. 

The sum of £29 was gratefully acknowledged from 
8.8, Mantua, £12 from 38. Volute, £10 from ss. 
Mamari, and £9 7s. 6d. from s.s. Rippingham Grange. 
From R.M.S. Mendi came £37 10s., and from R.M.S. 
Antony £14 15s. 6d. C.s. Faraday sent £13 6s. 9d. 
and c.s. Duplex £8 16s, 6d. The p.s. Royal Sovereign 
and Koh-i-Noor each sent & 23. Handsome 
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donations of £16 4s. and £10 came from the (:., 


Naval Colleges of Dartmouth and Osborne. 
Nor were soldiers behindhand in cominy +. 
rescue of the children, and from sixty di: 
branches of the Army came a stream of gen 
contributions, the list being headed by the ser-.-; 
mess of the Cameronians, who sent £10 2s. } 
the Cavalry School, Netheravon, camo £8 2. 
As usual a large number of papers wor: 


enough to publish special articles and appeu!- .,, 


behalf of the fund, including nearly every {.:., 


eget oe ME OE oe 


morning and evening newspaper, Sunday ;.::. 


the weekly reviews, sporting 
illustrated papers, the ladies’ papers, co, 
journals, and several technical journals. 


apers, the wii. 


Mr. Gordon Selfridge was good enouzh one « 


to devote his advertisement spaces in the ¢.: ; 
ay rs to an appeal. The Prnican gave ~). 
elp, 


and the SporrsMan kindly acknowled «| .. 


subscriptions sent to the Lawn Tennis Bri: 
which Mr. C. F. Simond acted as Hon. Su: 
and paid all the expenses. 
was £236 7s. ld.— 

Many colonial papers kindly opened li-i-. 
NataL Mercury forwarded £476 Us. 
Dunepry Star £300, the Damy Viris 


His total tor ihe - 


(Napier), £190, tho Wrexty Times or (1 \:. 


£176 16s, 7d., the Lytrieton Times, £14! 
Oraco Dar.y Toes ann Witxess £6 I6-. 
and Tut Dominron £12 0s. 9d. 
Cver £39 from whist Drives. 
A number of schools did much to he!p th. | 
The principals, mistresses, and pupils, }:-: 
present, of ‘ Endcliffe,’ Eastbourne, sei: 
magnificent sum -of £37 5s. Lady Hollis ~ 
for Girls, Hackuey, sent £10. The procecis oi : 
of work at Sutton Kindergarten and Prejs: 


School amounted to £9, and a donation «: os 


came from ‘ Lanherne’’ girls. 

Whist drives were organised for the cir: 
great effect. Mr. J. Grinham sent £10 i: -. 
the annual whist drive at Harringay, eal vty 
received from the Ideal Whist Drives of 0.) 


Street, London, while £14 48. 3d. came fre. 


whist drive at Leytonstone organised |y 
Gomer Ringrose. 
Early in the year a legacy of £100 was vit 


ith, v4 


Ws ho 
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and sums of £250 and £100 came from ancis iia: 


donors. Other generous contributers of £1: - 
Captain J. A. Morrison, M.P., Mr. Fiank Mes 
Messrs. Mappin and Web, and * H. 3b. M7 | 


Ethel Inchiquin kindly sent £50, as aiso sl ° 
Friend.” 


A 
Ragged School Union: for plecirg its ins 


organisation at the disposal of tlie F.A.F.. to” 


A. E. Varney, who was in charge of the child. 
Loughton, and to other helvers in other ¢:1': 


Would You Like a Pamphie: ? 


Mrs. Eustace Miles was good enovl to ' 
collections at the Eustace Miles Resta: 
London. Among many carnivals andl ‘'' < 
anised were those held at the Lava Skiitin- 
rove Lane, Camberwell, and the Corontini 
White, and Blue matirée, at which seme 


well-known performers kindly contributed to . 


programme. _ 
So we could fill our columns by mentio: : 
the kind deeds done on behalf of the (ils 
Charity. To one and all who have !«l: 
behalf of the 239,580 children whom they hav: ' 
happy, radiantly happy, and to whom 1!\ 
given an enduring memory of swect coun!" 
and sounds, the promoters tender oice ay: 
deepest thanks. A pamphlet giving full « 
the work of the F.A.F. for the past summit © 
sent post-free*to anyone who is suliies! 
terested to apply for it, by the Hon. Si 
Fresh Air Fund 
C. Artiur Pes 
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Where Our Great Winter Game Fails. 
By a Famous English League Player. 
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Durtsa my career I have pla: in practically 
every League of any standing in the country. 

| jave chased the big ball almost as far north 
aa it is possible to get, whilst I have also had the 
pleasure of sniffing the sea breeze from the famous 
lfoc of Plymouth after a rousing battle with the 
. North-west I have often landed in sporting 
coitonopolis, and even as far as Barrow, and south- | 
cast upon the playing pieces of the metropolis, of 
Briziton, and the like. 

In fact, I have played against almost all the 
proessional clubs of our three “big” Leagues. 
[ should therefore know something of the grand 
ok! English game and how it is played. 


No Action is Too Mean. 


Football is claimed as a British game, and we 
boast that none can play it like us. The English 
Football Association is proud to encourage our 
Colonial patriots and our Continental friends to 
play the game and to play it well. But my expe- 
perience as & player of some years’ standing inclines | 
me to the opinion that first we should put our own | 
house in order. 

The Football Association is a much-criticised 
holy, and no player realises the hundred and one 


difticulties which beset its path more sincerely 


| 
| 
| 
! 


i} 


evil which gets nothing approaching the attention 
it deserves, I refer to the question of foul 


Experience has taught me that in the excitement 
of the gamo some players will stoop to the meanest 
of actions. When tho referee has not been looking 
I have more than onco seen a full back walk up 
to a forward who was lying prone upon the ground 
and deliberately kick him—with absolutely no more 
provocation than that the victim was one of a side 
that was doing most of tho attacking. 

I ought to add that he was also a member of a 
visiting team. 

On another occasion I saw a forward viciously 
kicked upon the ankle by a member of the opposing 
defence as he was walking to the centre of the 
field after having scored a goal. 

The only provocation in this instance was the 
fact that the said goal-getter had scored two other 
points that afternoon. 

As it happens, these incidents occurred in Envlish 
League games, but it is unfortunately a fact that 


such cases are all too frequently met with in present- 
day football. 


Told to Injure a Wing Man. 

It is acommon occurrence to hear a back or a half- 
back, built on the lines of a Gotch, remark that 
“he'll soon bring ‘So-and-so’ (a forward faster 
than himself) down to his own speed !”* 


Sometimes, of course, a defender only acts to | 


orders when he “taps” a forward’s ankles and 
leaves him limping for the remainder of the game. 
I have a clear recollection of hearing an official 
of a club call upon a full back to injure an opposing 
winger who was causing him a good deal of anxicty 
by skilful play. Unhappily, skill does not always 
bring success nowadays. A forward also needs 
unusual speod—if only to escape the feet of the 
opposing “ half” or back. 

he trend of present-day football was brought 
hoine to me by a remark I heard passcd upon the 
field during a League game last season. A full back 


than myself, but there is nevertheless one great! had just kicked a centre-forward’s feet from under 


vero: 


— 


him in a manner which left little doubt as to his 
intentions. 


Tho forward at the time was going through with 


the ball at his toe. When ono of tho players 
expostulated somewhat forcibly with the oils ing 
back, he eplied : 

“TiS 4 kick my own brother up in the air 
if he was going through like that!” 

And still the football public go on wondering 
why they don’t get enough goals for their moncy 
and why tho standard of play docs not im- 
provo ! 

I could mention other incidents of this kind 
were it necessary, but I think I have proved my 


contention that the game of football Ladly needs 
to be cleansed. 


The “Get Rid of it"’ Motte. 


Foul play under the present conditions will 
certainly not fade away. Rather as clubs continue 
to meet and their rivalry becomes keener will it 
increase. There can be little doubt that it is 
largel apeont for the falling off in forward 
play brought to light by the International matches 
of recent years, 

The motto of the sensible player nowadays is 
“* Get rid of it.” The average forward finds it too 
risky an undertaking to hold and manipulate the 
ball. If he wishes to keep off the injured list ho 
throws individualism to the winds. There is not 
much doubt, however, that we still have the play ers 
to equal those of the old days, given fair play. 

My quarrel with the F.A. is that they err on the 
side of leniency. Far too much warning is given 
to the offender upon the ficld of play. One caution 
should surely be enough for any deliberate fouling 
or vicious play. When tho referee is instructed 
that he must rule with an iron hand and exhibit 
less fear of the consequences of sending a man 
off tho field, then we shall get purer and more 
wholesome sport, but not until. 

The Football Association have the matter in their 
own hands. It is “up” to them to see that our 
national game is purified and improved. 
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COMFORT FOR CONSTABLES. 


We all know that a policeman’s lot is not a happy one, but there is a possibility of it becoming rosier. Some of the American potice have just been 
provided with foot-warmers, and our cartoonist suggests that similar little attentions be introduced into this country. 
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“TRYING TO GET 
BY, EH? CAN’T 
SZE ME HAND, 
CAN'T YOu?s 


“TATER OR a ea 


CHESTNUTS, & MEALY_ONE, INSPECTOR ?”, 
CONSTABLE 27 


BUT ALSO HOT POTATOES AND 


CHESTNUTS SERVED OUT TO 
CONSTABLES ON NIGHT TY 


“SAY BILL 
“ERES PART 
OF THE LORD 
MAYOR'S SHOW 
BEEN AND 
LOST ITSELF.” 


A\.SO RCs ON STREET TRAFFIC 
DUTY PROVIDED WITH SEATS 10 


For the best definitions I will give five splendid watches. 


AND EVEN MOUNTED POLICE 
COULD BE MADE MORE \ 
COMFORTABLE WHILST RIDING \ 
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Werk ENDING 
Nov. 23, 1911, 


A Further Exposure of the Cruel Fines 
in Clothing Factories. 


Girls who would Avoid Fines have to 
Lose their Respectability. 


in One Factory where Deductions were 
Abolished Better Work was Turned Out. 


Atmost every week, girls who work in clothing 
factories and at kindred trades throw up their 
jobs, spiritless and heartbroken, and set out on the 
great wido road to ruin. They come to London 
and enlist in the army of the fallen which invades 
the West End streets and cafés between sundown 
and midnight. 

Do you know why ? 

They are driven to desperation by fines, 
tyranny, by favouritism, and by deductions. 

Their wages are mutilated to such an extent 
that they find it impossible to obtain the barest 
necessities of life. 

Thousands of girls in this country are compelled, 
for various reasons, to live in lodgings or in rooms, 
and to keep themrelves. Now, it is estimated that 
the lowest sum on which a girl can live with any 
degree of comfort, leaving out of account anything 
in the nature of treats and holidays, is fifteen 
shillings a week. The average weekly wage of 
such girls—women also—is anything from cight 
to ten shillings. . 

And out of this come the fines. Out of this 
the girl must pay for damage for which she is rarely 
responsible. Out of this she must pay for this, 
that, and the other, every week, the whole year 
round. When she has taken every little valuable 
she possesses to the pawnshop she falls into the 
clutches of an official at the factory. He calls her 
into his office and offers to help her. He will see 
that sho is not fined any more, that no deductions 
are made from her earnings, that everything shall 
work easily and smoothly for her. 


The Foreman’s Terrible Terms. 

Then he whispers his terrible terms. 

These are hard facts, and as far beyond question 
as many of the unfortunate victims are beyond 
Respectability’s recall. 

As was pointed out earlier in this series of articles, 
the system of fines and deductions gives to foremen 
and other officials a dangerous power. 

Very often the employers themselves have no 
desire to force the practice, but their lap dog under- 
lings point out that without fines it is quite im- 
possible to maintain discipline. Some masters, 
too, give instructions that the money raised by 
certain fines shall be devoted to a trip for the 
“hands” once a year, an excellent arrangement 
on the face of it, but a much-hated one. 

It means that the employer takes the credit 
of being a “ good sort ” when he is not contributing 
a single penny to the outing. It means also that 
the girls and women who are not favourites and 
have been fined more heavily than others are paying 
for the excursions of those who are in favour. 

Nor is there a balance-sheet. There is nothing 
to indicate how much has been raised and how 
much is being handed over by the generous (?) 
employer. The people who are paying the piper 
have no word at all in the calling of the tune. Many 
of the workers refuse on prihciple to participate 
in such comic-opera charity ; much as they need 
a change, they prefer not to have it in the cireum- 
stances, 


Head Over Heels: In Debt, 

“They plunge us head over heels in debt all the 
year round,” said a worker, “and then seck to 
justify themselves by handing a little back, with 
orders, mark you, as to the way we've to spend 
it. And they say they don't act maliciously.” 

Certain it is that someone acts maliciously. In 
many cases the fine as little resembics the offence 
alleged as chalk resembles cheese. 

Jn certain feather-curling establishments, for 
example, if a girl is ten minutes late she is shut out 
for a time and fivepence is deducted from her wage. 
_ If her wage were a respectable one the evil would rot 
be so glaring, but as it is only five shillings a week, 
it is easy to see the injustice of the procecding. 

Cap makers are paid six shillings and seven 
shillings a week, and their workin;; day is from 
8a.m. till7 p.m. If they happen to be ten minutes 
late they are shut out and fined half a day's wage. 
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Area uau fond of cats? It doesn't matter whether you are or not. 


Young girls who work for 
upholstery trimming manufac- 
turers and whose wages are three 
shillings a week with a rise, in 
some cases, of two shillings a 
ear, are sent home if ten minutes 
hind time and _ sixpence is 
deducted from their earnings. 

Shirt machinists who are paid 
at the rate of 3s. 6d. a dozen 
are fined threepence when a few 
minutes late, and pinafore and 
overall machinists are shut out 
till the dinner: hour. The wages of these girls 
average nine and ten shillings a week only, 
yet they state that they have been fined one 
shilling ‘and two shillings for making tea, and 
sixpence for eating bread and butter at their work, 

If there be the slightest defect in a juvenile suit 
payment to the worker is ref used. . 

If there be any defect in a mat, such ax a falling 
short of the exact length prescribed owing to its 
being too tightly woven, the mat-maker is compelled 
to buy the mat at its full price, which is 1s. ild. 

A girl worker in a clothing factory earned Is. 10d. 
in three-quarters of a day at “ rucking ” blouses, 
They charged her 1s. 4d. for cotton, so that her 
wage was reduced to sixpence. os 

Another gir!, an out-worker, had two shillings 
deducted from six shillings in respect of blouses 
which, the employer said, needed altering. The 
alterations were made by the in-workers (girls 
paid five shillings a week), and the two shillings 
was pocketed by the master, the blouses selling, 
of course, at the usual rates. 

When Fining was Abolished 

The most significant feature of the fining and 
deduction system is that while employers are con- 
tinvally saying, ‘We don’t want to fine,” few of 
them trouble to give abolition a trial. They 
argue—when they argue at all—that they fine and 
deduct from wages because it is absolutely necessary, 
closing their oyes all the time to the fact that where 
the system has been abolished discipline is main- 
tained much easier ; that there is less and less care- 
lessness, and that damage is rare. 

At a great works employing several thousand 
“hands” a record was kept—after fining was 
abolished—of offences by the workers. The 
number of instances of “ bad work ”’ fell from 161 
in the first year to eleven in the third year. 

One cannot help concluding that fining goes 
on simply and solely because it is a source of income 
to the manufacturer. As to the trips, it is pointed 
out that these only concern a small section of the 
penalties—those imposed for being late, andeo on. It 
is also stated that a firm will expend only half, 
or less, of the sum raised by fining on the excursion. 

Those who have spent time, money, and trouble 
in sifting the subject are wholly in favour of abol- 
ishing fines and deductions entirely, and for tho 
excellent reason that the system gives to unscru- 
pulous men every opportunity to take unfair 
advantage of those under them. 
oe An Employer Who Didn't Know. 

Some time ago a well-known lady organiser of 
girls called upon an employer and remarked 
that there appeared to he a great deal of suffering 
in hia factory. 

“What do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, you are paying £52 a year to the dis- 
pensary,” she said. 

“I'm not aware of it,” the employer added. 

“Well,” said the lady, “you are employing 
five hundred girls and deducting a halipenny a week 
from their wages towards the di:pensaiy.”’ (‘The 
wages were very small.) 

“I’m not aware of it,” the employer repeated. 

What the situation really was it is not easy to say. 
But if the employer was, as he said, unaware that 
a deduction was being made, it clearly indicates 
that the fining system gives to managers and such 
ofiicials an astonishing power. 

It is this power, misused and malignant, which 
drives many a girl out on the great wide road. 
Fining and deducting will not let her live. Her 
wages are at the mercy of a man who seeks praiso 
of his master by filling his master's coffers. 

Our Petition to Parliament to abolish fining 
will probably be ready next week. Read the 
letters on the subject on page 526, 

(Articles on this subject which have already appeared 
are: ‘‘ A Review of the System,” *‘ Fining in Ca- 
shire Mills,’’ ‘* Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy,”’ 
“The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers’’ (two 
articles), and “‘ Fines ir. the Clothing Trade.” Back 
numbers may be obtained through newsagents or 
from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.) 
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w £623 -~z 


Has now been Awarded for 


SPARKLETS. 


Result of “Sparklets” No. 13. 

THis week the amount available for distri}: 
was £62, which brings the total allocated to winne:. 
these contests up to £623. The first prize of 21 jist. 
awarded to M. A. Hughes, 60a Qucen’s Road, ityi-'\-, 

who submitted the following ‘‘ Sparklet ’’ on PIN; 

“*TiP’ ‘receEved’ uNMgracious!y.”’ 

$1 GIFTS OF €1 EACH. 
Mrs Barker, 31 Ship St., Brighton; H. Bro. 
Muskham St., Nottingham; D. Campbell, ( 


Lockmead, Maidenhead; R. Clark, 10 
New Bond St.; Mra Coules, 26 Chambe j 
Rd., N.W.; F. C. Cullum, 48 Sixhil!s, Gri: \ 


Dodd, Coronation Villas, Bamford, Sheff 


Eshelby, 28 Milward Cres., Hastings; M 


U8 
Llanthewy, Caerleon, Newport, Mon; H. Fi: 
ord Rd., E.; A. B.’ German, Ashleigh, tj sn: 
Mrs. Graham, 201 High St., Sutton, Ser: 


Gerda Ktd., New Bitham; ¢. ! 
bard, 24 South Park St. Sheffield; 
Viney Hill, Blakeney; Mrs. M 
Leonords St., Edinburgh; 

Rd., West Croydon; F. D. 
Chaucer. Rd., Worthing; W. R. New, 
Place, Ferth; D. Newman, 4 Back Lamb Los, ° 
Platting, Manchester; G._ Northwcod, ‘ 
Parade, Purley; Miss R. C. Parry. C4 Nortit: i: : 
Seacombe, Wallasey; Miss M. J. Racker, Geotis 
Infants’ Schocl, Longton; CC. Seyer, Rew \ 
Dursley; W. Spicer, 254 Goldhawk Rd, *: ~' 
Bush; Mrs Sweet, 70 Queen St., Newton Al! - 
Thompson, Edenbank House, Gateside, |b ii i 
Truscott, 66 Holmwocd Rd., Seven Kings; Mr Woe, 
€4 Goldston Villas, Hove; Miss A. Watoon, 1! j 
tagenet St., Nottingham; E. FP. Whitelicac, : 
House, Brinsley, Notts. 
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Greenwood, 36 


rklets. 


Ir is quize easy to make S 
do is to make a sentence or phrase containing ti: 


Whit y 


of agiven word. This week it is “Ice,” which so. wail 
tnd on the entry form below. 
Au example sentence, which must not Le 
which will show you how to make Sparklets. 1: 
ApproprXate Christmas Bnvironn 
You will se) ata glanco that cach word of y 
must contain cne of the letters of “Ive,” but tes. itis 
need not be the initials of the words of your phys ..s tut 
which simplities yourtask cons‘derably. Atth»-oret, 
the words of your phraze should cuntain the bse 
‘Ice’? in their proper order. 
You may send two Sparkicis 
on one entry form fer 6d. , 
Ralf of the prize-money availalie will be uwar’ toch 
competitor whose ‘* Sparklet”’ is considered 1) 11 | 
tho adiudicators, and the remainder will te 
amongst those whose attempts cone next in me 
ULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, All attempts mnat be forwarded on the pris 
they will Le diequal. fied. Two attemp: may 
entry forin, but any number of entry forms may & iy 
cach entry form ix accompanied by a postal order f ris 
2. When you have fill: d up the eniry form, cut it 
postal order for sixpence, and plics it in an en: 
the Eprror, Pearson's Wee'vly, Wenrietta Strect, L 
urk your envelope“ Sparklets No, 16" is 


corner, 
4. All attempts mast arnmve on or before Thrrscay, Sort 
&, Byeryone who euters inust send a postal oraz ier ss 
entry form, Ths P.O. must Le made payable te C. 4) 
Ltd, and mast bs crossed“ & Com 6 
‘a shown iu thisexample. The nmuberp.t | 
inthe suace provided onthe entry t 
P.O. of higher value is sent. or ver 
entcy form, the numberot tis PU 
on each entry furm. P 
6. Of tne amount received (after 
ten per cent), ope half wili 
, tha senler of the Sparkler cous! 
. the best by the adinudicators, hy wh 
of idea will he takea into cousideration. Tf there air? 
than one cf @ Sperklet thas selected by th: 
half will be divided a@iponugst all such senders. 
7 The remaming balf will be awerdea in pe 
cators amongst those compctitors who-e efforts sliov 
8, The Ector will accept no resvomsibility in re. 
or non-lelivery of any attempt submitt -d. 
9. No correspondence will be ente e:l into in conue! \~ 
¢ mmpetition, end telegrams will be ignored, * 
19. The pablished decision is flzal, and compet-tors:nsy -° 
this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. SPARKLETS [:. i. 
Ree ee 
No. of Postal Order .....0....cccvesevre eae 


ICE, 


Tagree to abide bu the decision pul ished oe ™ 


Weekly,” and to accept it as jival, and 1 entes 2 

unders'anding, and Lagree to ubede by the prot t- 
Signed srossesssseorsnsrsaensseeerneenenentenss x08 
Address 
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Wrek ENDING 
Nov. 23, 1911. ees 


THRILLING INSTALMENT THIS 


WEEK, 


_.OUR GREAT SERIAL STORY. | 


4 Strange Sin 


THE BEGINNING. 


CrorcE Marcuant, the son of a wealthy cotton 
ner bint, falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, a 
minder uf looms in one of his father’s weaving-sheds. 

Mary knows, however, that they can never bo 
redded, for she is the victim of a girl-marriage to a 
drunkard, who is, she believes, in Canada. 

Ure night Marchant’s love overpowers him, and 
te aries ously wrongs Mary. His remorse is terrible to 
ss, and he vows that he will never rest until she 
is his sife. 

The following morning Mary Rydcr gocs to Gostock 
Paish Church to destroy the only proof of her 
rarziace with her brute of a husband so that she may 
marry Marchant. 

It is past midnight when she returns to Millborough. 
The landlady opens the door. 

A clance at the woman’s face tells Mary that some- 
thing unusual has happened, and then a drunken snore 
raches her. Her husband has come back. 

The landlady retires to bed. She is awakened by 
acrish and @ clatter of swift running feet on the 
cobbles. She sees Mary’s husband lying face down- 
wards on the floor. He is dead. 

At the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. But 
the police never cateh her, And it is about this timo 
that George Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is strango 
ia so young @ man. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER. 


TWENTY-THREE years havo passed since that fateful 
nisht of Georgo Marchant’s sin. Gcorge Marchant of 
junz ago is now Lord Millborough., 

His family consists of his wife, a son (Roy), his 
Cunghter Eileen, and among his small army of 
wivents is Fairy Willow. 

Fairy Willow is a pretty, shallow-mindcd little 
nitch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 

She has just been caught by Mrs. Jordan, the house- 
leper, acting a scene with Stevens, the footman at 
the Hall, Stevens is, in consequence, given notice, 
and Fairy is warned. The girl is impudent, and gocs 
of to see the chauffeur Evans, her lover, whom she 
tells of an appointment she has with Mr. Stanley Jack, 
of the Siddons Dramatic Agency—a dramatic agency 
only in name, 

_ Stanley Jack is a e, and while flattcring Fairy, 
incidentally extracts from her particulars regarding 
lady Millbo h’s jewels, and he arranges for 
Babbage, one of underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
the Hall caused by Stevens’ Siseitesal. 

s s s * 

Tho stern, silent Lord Millborough and Marcus 
Drake, his trusted companion and secretary, are at 
the Works one day, when Drake is distracted by Lord 
Millborough, who, as soon as he secs Beth Willow, a 
Ayiess of looms, reels and falls against a driving- 
eit, . 

T iy is ifin a dream Lord Millborough staggers 
from his to the safe in the corner of his room. 

It is filled with papers. One is marked “ Last Will 
and Testament,” across an envelope is written 

Not to be opened till after my death.” Lord Mill- 
borough takes out from the papers a faded photograph. 

* Mar ig he wi . 

Then he falls for a second time. 

Marcus Drake, followed by the doctor and Basha, 
na Nae ng hurries to the bedroom. aie ) 

ers U lordship’s rs, but the envelope 
marked “Not to be go ea bl after my death” is 
dot among them. 


Bob Evans’ Arrest. 


ga aity has decided to make a secret journcy to the 
idcons Dramatic Agency at London, and has _per- 
suadcd Bob Evans to take her to Baddeloy Junction 
wie of his master’s cars, and to get her little handbag 
Which she has hidden in the woodman’s hut. 

a the way back from Baddeley Junction Bob 
iscovers Stevens, recently footman at the Hall, lying 
on the ground, brutally done to death, and Evans is 


arrested on ion of having killed him. 
: When ete at “Yodgings kept 


by a 
Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of long ago—in Corus 
Street, Fairy learns. the news of the theft of 


th 4 rough’s jewels, the arrest of Evans, and 
; hue and cry afterher. Then she remembers that by 
mistake she has someone else’s bag in place of hep 


| own. She looks at the chair by the side of tle bed on 
which she had placed the bag before she fell 
asleep. 

It has gone, stolen by the rat-catcher of Diver 
Street, a strange being, with a malformed hand, 
whose very name inspires Stanley Jack and_ his 
partner, Miss Delorme, with terror. 


One 


And on the window of a small room adjoining 
Fairy’s is the distinct impression of a left hand from 
which the second finger has been severed. 

Then Fairy, afraid lest she will be arrestcd for 
complicity in the crime, goes into tho street. She has 
no definite plans, and simply walks about aimlessly. 

Presently she is stopped by Mrs. Lustleigh, the 
procuress of Red House, Bt. John’s Wood. 

“Where are you going, my dear child ?” she asks. 
“ You're faint. Come with me. I will look after you.” 

So Fairy, helpless and terror-stricken, is taken to 
Mrs. Lustleigh’s house. Here she is drugged 
and her clothes arc taken away and beautiful new 
garments substituted. That evening, Sir Harold 
Hilmon is invited to dine at the Red House with Mrs. 
Lustleigh and Fairy. 

He comes, but yielding to a bettcr impulse, helps 
Fairy to escape, and takes her to his rooms, 

He has not been in long when the letter-trap of the 
door rattles. It is young Roy Marchant. 

“Hallo!” he says. ‘ Had a night of it! Now I 
want you to give me a shake-down.” 

Then Roy catches sight of Fairy on a couch in an 
inncr room. He starts forward as if he has been shot. 

“Good God, Hilmon!” be says hoarsely. “That's 
Willow—Mary Willow—the maid from my people's 
place—the girl who ran off with the diamonds!” 

Sir Harold is thunderstruck. He wishes to marry 
Eileen Marchant for her money, and if this gets 
noised about it will ruin his chance. At his sug- 
gestion, Roy takes Fairy back to Corus Strect. Fairy 
confesses to Mrs. Paul all that has happened since her 
secret flight from Millborough. The landlady, mother- 
like, packs her off to bed. 

The following morning Fairy Icarns that her sister Beth 
Willow, who has come up to London to look for her, 
has met with an accident. Mrs. Paul arranges to take 
Fairy to the hospital. It is very foggy and they do 
not notice the detective dogging their steps. He 
arrests Fairy, and later on she is sent back to 
Millborough to be tiicd fer stealing Lady Mill- 
borough's jewels. 


Finger Missing! 


“Those Jewels Must not be Found.” 


At Millborough dawn has just broken. Marcus 
Drake is scarching a ditch close to the spot where 
the murdered body of Stevens was found. He 
discovers a spanner. 

Then a motor-car, containing Major Collett, head 
of the Dudding Police, and Chief Inspector Pickles, 
of Scotland Yard, comes buzzing up the read. 

Major Collett is convinced that Bob Evans murdered 
Stevens. On the other hand, Drake feels sure that 
Evans is innocent, and this leads to a quarrel between 
the two men. ’ 

‘After Drake has left the scene of the murder, Pickles, 
in hjs quiet little way, points out to the Major that 
his—the Major's—deductions are all at fault, and 
that Evans cannot possibly be guilty. ‘They go back 
to Millborough Hall and Lady Millborough asks to see 
the Major alone. He finds her in her boudoir. 

“Graeme,” she says, clinging to him, * have you 
forgotten the past 2? You must help me—you shall— 
el Will confess all to my husband! ‘Those jewels 
must not be found ! ” 

In another room Pickles is questioning the servants 
—one by one. Almost thelast onc on his list is Brown, 
the new footman, and the detective sets a trap for him 
that snececds. 

“Thank you, Brown,” he says, to close the 
interview. ‘Then be smiles sorrowfully to himself. 
“That's one of them, but it is guing to be a slow 
business. Ar.ful—very artful.” 

* * * * * 

It is late in the afternoon when Beth Willow, accom- 

nied by Mrs. Paul, returns to Millborough. Fairy 
Eas been remanded. . 

Beth has only been home a few minutes when two 
men, coming from opposite directions, enter her street. 
One is Marcus Drake—the other Luke Woad. 


(You can now read on.) 
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But the office cat will die some day, though I hope it will 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
The Rough Terrors. : 


Marcus Drake was swinging along more quickly than 

Luke Woad, who was moving with a heavy sluggish- 
ness characteristic of his clumsy strength. ‘he 
figures on the pavement hid tho one man from the 
other. Drake’s step and heart quickened at sight 
of the stationary cab. 
_ Lord Millborough’s secretary was a well-known figure 
in the great cotton town, and the neighbours on tho 
or showed no surprise when he paused at the 
ittle house Beth had entered. Doubtless something 
to do with that scatter-braincd bit o’ baggage, Fairy, 
had brought him there, and one old shawled women 
volunteered information: 

“Beth Willow's back, Mester Drako!” sho said, 
and jerked a thumb at the door ajar. 

As he knocked, Luke Woad slouched up and saw him 
over the heads of those round about the door, An 
ugly, murderous scowl darkened the low-Lrowed, 
handsome face; the great hands clenched up. But 
Woad happened to be sober, and Take Woad suobes 
was a different man from Luke Woad drunk. 

A cunnir.g intelligence lurked behind that receding 
forehead of his, and he could wag his tongue with o 
rough cloquence. Drake had read him a Iesson that ho 
would not forget in a hurry, though, had Woad been ia 
one of his drun- 
ken, bestial moods 
at this moment, g 
anything might 
have happened, 

In all big towns 
there is a hooligan 
clement, and there 
was a gang in 
Millborough 
knowo as ‘ The 
Rough Terrors.” 
They had been 
very much in 
evidence during 
tho last strike, 
and would havo 
been more 50, but 
for tho iron 
methods enforced 
by the Chief Con- 
stable. They had 
been suppressed, 
Lut not extermin- 
ated, and recently 


A quick step,and Drake had taken 
both Beth’s hands, 


they had been 
rearing up their bydra-head again, An overlookes 
from one | the big iills had been sct upon in a dark, 


lonely spot and had been found, unconscious, aud 
terribly “purred.” For your metal-bound clog is a 
ghastly weapon. 

A lad and lass, sweethearting after dark on tho 
Stack, thinking themselves alone in a littlo lovers’ 
world of their own making, had been suddenly set upon 
by half-a-dozen Rough Terrors, who must have dogged 
them out of Millborough—fellows with upturned collars 
and caps dragged over their eyes, defying certain 
identity in the darkness. ‘I'wo of them had held tho 
girl, gagging her crics, while the others had brutally 
set about her lover, battcring him scnscless. 

Luke Weoad, single-handed, had found Drake ono 
too many for him ; but what about haif-a-dozen Rough 
Terrors ? 

“Aah!” The ejaculation that escaped Woad was 
almost voiccless. “ By gum!” 

A voice had called out, “ Come in! Drake had 
passed into the little house, into the small sitting-room 
thick with shadows. ; 

Yet Beth, standing there, seemed very distinct 
to him. The door had swung to—basped. And ho 
was as distinct to her as she to him. 

‘Two romantic hearts throbbed as one. A grcat fact 
had been revealed to both of them; love o’crleaps 
all barriers of class-distinctions—the love that is worthy 
of the name. 

Love had brought Marcus Drake to Shorthouse Row. 
When she lay in hospital, Beth had looked into heo 
own heart and had seen a man enshrined there, tho 
Prince of her romantic secret dreams, known only to 
her reserved sensitive self, matcrialiscd. 

A quick step, and Drake had taken both her hands. 

“You're back!” he said in a quick, low voice. 
“That means yeu're bettcr. I'm thankful!” 

Always direct, Marcus Drake ; one of your men who, 
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not be yet. 
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when he saw his goal, sought to make a bee-line for it; 
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conventions or what the world might say where he 


would climb or go through an obstacle rather than | himself was concerned; but ho knew that scandal 


round it. 

He still held her hands, and some trick of his brain at 
this moment conjured up a memory of a faded photo- 
graph that had stared up at him most strangely from 
the floor of Lord Millborough’s bedroom. 

Beth’s face had flushed. The nig hands, from 
which she would have freed her own, had tightencd. 
She was no Fairy to play coqucttish tricks, to entice 
one moment and repel the next, to lead a man a 
will-o’-the-wisp dance. Too true a woman for that. 

Only scconds had passed ; but outside, the scowl 
was deepening on Luke Woad's forchcad, and his 
unclean nails. were biting deeper into the palms of his 
hands. Mrs. Pau! had leant forward for a moment in 
the cab a3 Drake had entercd the house, but she was 
back again in the shadows. 

‘I'wenty-three years ago! Yet it seemed yesterday. 

“I'm better!’ Beth stammered just a little. 

‘The man’s pulses seemed to be commingling with hers, 
tiling her something that bewildered her, hammering 
out a great, dazzling fact : 

“*T love you—I love you—I love you!” 

Sho was dreaming! ‘She must be mad! Yet love, 
like murder, will out, though unconfessed by word of 
mouth. There was a silence now in the deepening 
shadows, in the little room with its china ornaments 
with plants in the small, curtained window. Yet still 
the pulses of the hands holding hers throbbed it out : 

** T love you—I love you—I love you!” 

This was the one woman in the world for Marcus 
Drake. 

Only a matter of seconds. 

‘I'm better!” repeated Beth. ‘“ But I must be 
going. I’ve someone waiting for mo in tho cab. 
i've much to do!” 

Grand words and high-flown phrases are never farther 
from the lips than at big moments. : 

“TI know,” he answered quickly, still holding her 
hands. “I know what you must have been 
through——” 

“T love you—love you!” beat his throbbing blood. 

“ T want to help you all I can,” said his quick, low 
voice, without any break. ‘I was in court _this 
morning. Your sister will come through all right. 
Let that checr you up. I gave Se father a look-up 
in hospital, after the remand. He's bearing up well.” 

“You did?” 

Her low-noted voice broke, and that break and those 
two one-syllablo words carried moro gratitude than 
a hundred effusive phrases. 

“The letter you had written for you from the 
hospital did him no end of good.” 

Outside, unclean nails were biting more deeply 
into Luke Woad’s palms. In there, alone and along 
wi’ Beth! G’rr! Eh, but he’d put the Rough 
‘Terrors on to him. There was something between them 
two, then! Must bo! Well, then, he'd watch Beth. 
Three wecks had put some spare brass into his 
pocket ! 

“ Things are looking up all round,” went on Drake’s 
voice. ‘* The inquest at Dudding was again adjourned, 
but, with luck, Bob Evans will be a free man by to- 
morrow cvening—as a matter of fact, he ought to 
now. Your sister will have to face the ordeal, probably, 
of giving evidence at the inquest to-morrow. It’s 
a question of having passed a car on the road. Evans 
has simply refused to open his mouth, so far. I don’t 
say it was good policy. But it was fine chivalry. 
But I mustn’t keep you. I thought you would like 
to know this.” 

When, after her arrival at the Millborough Central 
Police-station on the previous night, poor, crumpled-up 
Fairy, more dead than alive with shame and fear, 
had been cross-examined bullyingly by Collett in the 
presence of Pickles, she had kept nothing back about her 
ight from the Hall, had explained how she had con- 
cealed her bag in the woodman’s hut, and commissioned 
Bob Evans to get it for her, though she did not mention 
that some of the bag’s contents had been borrowed 
from Eileen Marchant’s wardrobe. 

It was when she was telling of her ride in the car, 
after having been terrified by her meeting with Stevens 
in the wood and his threats, that Mr. Pickles had 
interposed a question: “‘ Did you pass anything on the 
way to Little Baddeley Junction ? ” ; 

“Yes!” she had answered. ‘‘ A big, hooded car!” 

Ah!” Mr. Pickles had murmured, and to himself 
silently: “I think we're getting on. If I’m not 
mistaken, that car was also a Darracq, and, without 
being cocksure, I have an idea that if we could find that 
ear, we should discover that a spanner was missing 
from the tool-box. But possibly I’m putting the cart 
hefore the horse. It may be—I don’t say the chance 
is very great—that the spanncr, or rathcr its absence, 
will cnable us to find the car. It is unwise, however, 
to be premature.” 

“T mustn't keep you,’ 
Beth’s hands. 
know all this.” 

“I'm thankful to know it,” she whispered. “ It’s 
good of you—you’ve taken a great load off my heart !”” 

Sho would have said more, but he interrupted : 
* Don't thank me. I’ve done nothing.” 

No one could have been less afraid than Drake of 


* repeated Drake, still holding 
“But I thought you would like to 


When it does die 


tarnishes a woman’s reputation very quickly. The 
darkness was deepening in tho little room ; now and 
again the clogs of the ncighbours waiting outside 
clattered. 

“Faint heart never won fair lady!” Drake was no 
faint heart, and Beth Willow was the one woman 
in the world for him. The difference in their stations 
in life made no difference to him, and he only gave 
it a rapid thought at this moment, not snobbishly, 
but because, for all his spirit of almost boyish romance, 
he was also very much a man of a world, and he knew 
how quick the snobbish, scandal-making world was to 
misinterpret any relations between 4 man and a woman 
in different stations of life. 

Beth’s reputation was a sacred thing to him now, 
personally. Let him be scen—say—walking on tho 
Stack with Eileen Marchant, and there would bo 
nothing in it. But let him be seen alone with a mill 
lass, and the air would become thick with scandal. 
That is the way of the world. 

He was going to woo her—his Madonna of the 
clogs, But this was not the time, though he would be 
quick to make 
opportunities in 
th e future. 
Honourably, 
straightly, and 
above-board. Not 
sneakingly or in 
clandestine 
fashion because of 
a week-day, she 
might go to work 
with clogged feet 
andashawl about 
her head. Let 
’em sneer — the 
Lady Mill- 
boroughs and her 
likes! What did 
be care ? 

The rank was 
but the guinea- 
stamp, and Drake 
had known the 

inea-stamp to 
t impressed on 
base metal. Beth 
Willow might lack the guinea-stamp, but she was 
‘** gowd for a’ that!” Refined gold. 

He had given her hands their freedom, and stepped 
to the latched door, pausing for a moment. 

** You didn’t travel from London alone, did you ?” 

“No. Mrs. Paul came with me.” 

“Mrs. Paul?” 

“ Fairy lodged with her. She was like a mother to 
her. She is ready to give evidence on Fairy’s behalf. 
Poor little Fairy—one has only to hear Mrs. Paul's 
story to understand how innocent she is ! ” 

Then Drake opened the door. The meee 
gathered outside, saw him hold back the door for 
Beth—just as if she’d been a great lady—cross to the 
cab, open its door for her, and help her in. 

“G-rr-h!” It came through Luke Woad’s gritted 
tecth as he still stood a little in the background. 

“Eh!” whispered one old woman to another. ‘‘ But 
’e’s shakin’ ’ands wi’ ’er !” 

And why not ? 

“ All’s going to be well. 
Good luck!” said Drake. 

“T love you!” said the strong pressure of his hand. 

Then the four-wheeled cab clattered off, and Drake 
turned away ray a The veiled woman, beside whom 
Beth had seated herself, had been very shadowy. 
Drake had turned away from Luke Woad ; he had 
not seen him. Luke Woad did not follow, but swung 
slowly on his heel, and went hulkingly in the opposite 
direction, and presently turned threagh an arched 
entrance into a “‘ yard’ in one of the worst districts 
in Millborough. Here unskilled labour was tragically 
housed, and many of the squat, tumbledown tenements 
were let out in single rooms, housing whole families. 
But Bolton’s Yard gave refuge to more disreputable 
human stuff than unskilled labour. 


The dust-covertd stranger, with the 
moleskin carp, was Old Stump, on his 
way to Millborough, 


Good-bye for the present. 


A beetle-browed fellow, leaning against a doorway, 
recognised Woad, and jerked a silent invitation with 
his thumb into the dark room behind him. Woad 
followed him. The beetle-browed individual closed 
the door, slipped a bolt, struck a match, and lit a 


paraffin lamp with a glass chimney, but innocent of a 
shade 


He belonged to the order of Rough Terrors. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
On the Road to Millborough. 

Tne bar parlour of tho “Stag and Huntsman” 
was full as the swing doors were pushed open, and a 
man—a hundred miles out of London, and a hundre:l 
miles nearer Millborough—entered the small, old- 
fashioned country inn on the edge of forest and river, 
with the long, wide ribbon of a road connecting it with 
the world. 

Every eye was turned on the stranger, pipes sagecd 
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in yokel mouths, the ebb and flow of 
into silence at the sight of the newcomer, 

The stranger paused, a huge, ungainly fie... 
in dust-stained corduroys, big, unwieldy boot< 
to the ticd-in knees, and caked in mud. On },;. |. 
was a cap of moleskin, pulled low over black.» -, 
eyes set into pock-marked flesh, and when lio... 
his mouth, ycllow, fanglike tecth gave him a. 
appearance. 

ut the man’s height and weird appearan.. «} 
bring that look of amazement to the faces «fs ._ 
and wayfarers. They were familiar with tran... 
rubbed shoulders with poverty and dirt, they.) . 
stood want and thirst, but this was someti: - «| 

On his back the man carried a sack whi}; | 
down beside him, and as hs did so hi, |, 
all eyes to it. 

The second finger was missing, 
showed where it had been. ~ 

“Good evening, mates!” ‘The stranger ol ; 
lessly round, and ordered a pint of beer front’. 
landlord. 

“Should like to sce the colour of your m 

A shilling rolled on to the counter. 

“Sce it isn’t a bad ‘un,’ with a flash of 
fangs. He took the becr and drained the +) 
and as ho put it down a man more frien!!\: 1 
companions, said : 

“Come far, mate ?”’ 

“ Ay, from London—and beyond.” 

“A seafaring chap, ch?” 

“No, not the sea, but the sewers,” ani + 
maimed paw felt for his pocket. 

“ Bread and cheese for two, pleaso, mat, 
on, leaning on the bar. 

* For two?” 

The maimed hand touched again the poi, ee 
light gesture, 

** Yes—two.” 

The hunches of bread-and-cheese were eran nya fa 
another pockct of the tattered coat, then Ue pass! 
looked round the group of villagers, ‘and pau-- |. 

“Vm on tho tramp, mates; before [ovo till mo 
whether I’m right for the town of Millborons).” 

Millborough ! One of the men, a bucolic indis i}, 
scratched his head. 

“Ay, reckon you're on tho right road to Mil. 
borough,” then he wagged a torn paper which he biel 
been reading when the stranger entered the inn. 

“Happen you’ro after the reward for the mis-ins 
Millborough jools.” A coarse chuckle went the rev! 
of the bar. A dirty tramp on the road was a lili’. 
finder of diamonds! Or even a returner of then: ! 

“ Reward ?”’ the maimed hand left the packs! ait 
Went to an unshaven chin, thick with stublic. ° Are 
you meaning the jewel robbery at Millborouel Hall: 

“Ay, it’s the only one talked about in these piri, 
and the reward is adding to the talk—a thou-ond pon, 
think o’ that, it makes a man’s mouth watc:. ° 

‘“‘ A thousand pounds ! ” 

The face of the shabby tramp grew thonhif:!. 
and the black, deeply set eyes took on a crafty expr 
sion as they scanncd the loutish faces ronnil the bar. 

“A thousand pounds would set me up ni ly. Pm 
in need of a sea voyage, a new wardrobe, anil 2 cuit»: 
in the country!” he said with a grin that r+ 
the neglected teeth. ‘‘ Yes, mates, I'm i'r tli 
reward that Lord Millborough is offering for tie sto! 4 
jewels.” 

A laugh went up. It secmed a good jul‘ 
yokels, 

“ And as I mightn’t be returning to London tis .2¥ 
I will be glad to drink with anyone before fin’ on 

The chink of glasses went round the bar, it w.t: only 
a beerhouse, but the beer was good, and as the (7m) 
left the inn he took with him the sarcastic good »/-hes 
of the yokels, . 

“Good luck, mate, an’ come back this war iu your 
motey-car if you gets the reward.” : 

Once more on the road to Millborough. S:aret 
by a hundred miles. The rain had stopped, and the 
earth sent up a warm vapour that to the nostri: of tie 
man who had lived for months in an Fast-cn! «lise 
in London was indescribably sweet. ‘The sun hia’ 
and a pale crescent moon was hanging like us! 
lamp in the darkening sky. The trees flung Jone. bate 
arms against the pearly background, and far avs, 
twining like a ribbon, was the great high roa! ts th: 
north. 

A belt of trees in the distance tokened a w 
silver streak on the extreme left might be a lithe" 
the arm of a river, and the tramp drew a long ! pall 
enjoyment. — ‘ 

“It's good to be away from London,” het" 
“ the scent of the warm earth, the tweet-twe'! ("| 
and the noises of all the furred dwellers in the ' 
they bring a man nearer to being what he ws: 
be in the beginning—the beginning—when | 
revenge, and every other passion had 1 ¢ 
Possession of his soul!” 

On a grassy bank he had his supper of | 
cheese, part of the food was slipped into his 1: 

“Por you, Nero, we two always share. bu! 
afraid to lose you I must keep you away frum 
tion,” he muttered with a smile. ; ; 

“The sight of the roadside ditches might ten) 
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i to your old life, little pal, and it is not good for 
vy or rat to return to the sewers of life.” 

‘tho scanty but satisfying meal over, out came the 
cal pipe from the depths of the ragged coat, and. as he 
vatled at it, his eyes gazed down the long way he had 
trive lied. 

te am road,” he muttered, ‘‘ sometimes a lift in 
ti. but mostly walked, tramped by night and day 
ange fellow passengers from the many towns. 
vg in fields, barns, _haystachs, always safe 
unt-y God’s sky, and on again—on to what 1” 

lic rose, shouldered the sack, patted the rat in his 
.. hot, and took up his stick. 

A thousand pounds! What a game they are 
raving! I shall have some sport-—rare sport when 
{<-t to Millborough! When [ am interviewing my 
jord and his lady—a thousand pounds will be a trifle 
to Vid Stump then—his price will be paid—when ho 
avis for it’’—he laughed hoarsely. 

~'The long road has many travellers on it—and there 
are many names for the path we like best, it’s only when 
ich the cross-roads, and stop to read the names on 
im-post that we find how far we have strayed 
the right way !” 

And the stars that twinkled that night in the sky 
bekel down on a lonely traveller bound — for 
Millburough at the end of the long, winding ribLon. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Sinner and Sinned Against. 

We left Beth Willow and Mrs. Paul in a four-whecled 
cal, bound for the hospital where Pat Willow was 
Icing, and intending to go on from there to the prison. 
Beth still seemed to feel the throb of Drake’s strong 
lands az they held hers in the little room in Shorthouse 
Row. ‘They had stood together in deepening shadows, 
yet to Beth those brief minutes scemed like a bewilder- 
ing, wonderful dawn. A man’s strong, tender love had 
‘een revealed to her, not in sentimental phrases, but in 
acrip and practical service. ha 

Drake had brought hope with him, lifting a great 
load from her mind when he told her with the certainty 
of a man who was sure that Fairy would be acquitied 
cud Bub Evans set free. 

Your unselfish nature cannot be happy in the 
mescuce of the unhappiness of those nearest and 
dearest to it. But all promised so well now! Beth’s 
wonderful eyes were shining, and a warm colour 
flooded her pale face, as the cab rolled away. 

“That was Mr. Drake, Lord Millborough’s secre- 
tary.” she explained, turning to Mrs. Paul, who sat 
luck indistinet in the shadows of the cab, and told her 
vith what sure hope Drake had spoken of Fairy 
and Evans, 


e 
“Did—did Lord Millborongh send him to you?” 


asked Mrs. Paul, and Beth did not see the worn hand 
held tightly over her heart. 

“No.” The colour deepened on Beth's face. 
came—-of his own accord.” 

* Not as a stranger. You know him then?” 

“Yes,” replied Beth, and Love, though she was 
trying her desperate best to speak in commonplace 
tuncs, gave @ softness to her voice that was not lost 
upon the sensitive ears of the woman, who had once 
dived as deeply and passionately as Beth was capable 
ot doing, 

‘Then suddenly Mra. Paul leant forward, distracted 
'y a glittering, two-decked tram that rolled past, it3 
‘e-tinations blazoned out brilliantlyfin front. “ Temple- 
more Lane ” stood out very distinctly, and the woman's 
“wougits, & moment before centred on Beth and the 
i) that had been given her into her heart, had been 
‘ing back twenty-three years and more. 

Did the trams run as far as that now ? 

In the old days Templemore Lane was a mile from 
“acre the trams stopped, and was the nearest way to 
‘ue foot-track—visible in the picture-posteard in Mra. 
tanl'salbum—that twisted its way up the long-reaching, 
luiling Stacks the pathway Mary Ryder traversed with 
‘corge Marchant on the night she meant to tell him 
of ler wretchéd marriage and her wretched husband, 
«nl that they must not meet again—for Mary Ryder 
had never plared the wanton with the man she had 
“town to love. She had only been humanly weak ; 
never wicked. 

She drew back again into the darkness, suddenly 
“sessed by an almost resistless craving to tread that 
ith again alone—a kind of woman's Calvary track— 
ul there, on that very spot where she liad been sinned 
*tunst, to kneel to her God and pray for His forgive- 
“-s for her weakness, for that ghastly blow struck 
“ven she struggled with the drunken, bestial husband, 
10m she found at home on her return. And to pray 
{vr someono else besides herself—the sinner, whoso 
vit she had forgiven. 

It was a sudden movement forward on Beth's part, 
** a motor-car rolled slowly past the cab, that brought 
lack Mra, Paul’s thoughts to the immediate present. 

“That was Lord Millborough in the car that just 
hissed,” said Beth. ‘ And I thought he was still kept 
‘loors by his accident. I wonder—I wonder if he’s 
‘en to see dad about Fairy ?” 
the veil fhe was wearing and darkness hid Mrs. 


aul's expression. The cab was closo upon the 
hospital now, 


“ He 


, 
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They say he’s a kind heart,” 

though he grows more and more into a business, 
money-making machine, siting in his ofics at tho 
factory or in the library at the Hall, with 2 
at one elbow and Mr. | 
the other.” 

She did not sco the quivering hand that Mrs. Paul 
was pressing over her heart as the cab drew up. 

“Will you come with me to dad, Mrs. Paul ? Tt 
would comfort him if you told him how Fairy eame to 
you in London.” . 

“No, Beth, Your father will only want vou.” 

Beth entered the hospital alone, and “Mrs. Paul 
Waited in the cab, very still and shadowy, and again a 
Breat craving possessed her. When, at last, Beth 
returned, her prond, but tender mouth was quivering. 

“ Lord Millborough’s been to see dad,” she Whispered 
as the cab rollel on. © He's going to do all he can 
for Vairy.” 


Only a silence from the shadow in which Mrs. Paul 
sat. 


went on Beth, 


Drake cr a shorthand clerk at 


* * * * 

It was not yet eight o'clock when the cab returned to 
Shorthonse Row, and neighbours, full of curiosity and 
sympathy, appeared at their doors and saw Beth and 
Mrs. Paul entcr the Willows little house. For a while 
they loitered, gossiping in whispers, and wondcring 
who it was Beth Willow had brought back with her 
from London. No one knew, but it was surmised 
gencrally that she must be some kind soul who had 
interested herself in Beth, and had not permitted her 
to travel alone. ‘I'he lass had left her hospital-bed in 
London long before she was fit to do so. 

Presently the loitering neighbours saw the light in 
the sitting-room extinguished, and went indoors. The 
folk in Shorthouse Row retired carly to bed. Buzzers 
would be summoning to labour before daybreak. 

The narrow thoroughfare was deserted when a man 
came along quietly. 

Luke Woad sober was very different from Luke 
Woad drunk, and the man, who was a bad workman an] 
a dangerous agitator, had a gift of oratory and intelli- 
gence of acleverorcunningkind. Onthis night he had 
not becn drinking in a public-houso and making 
roughly cloquent, inflammatory speeches against 
capital, law, and order, but had come from a single 
room that was the home of a bectle-browed individual, 
one of the order of Rongh Terrors, who lived in 
Bolton's Yard. Not that the Rough Terrors were to be 
distinguished in any way. They wore no badge of 
brotherhood, and Chief Constable Collett himself, 
though he meant breaking up the gang, could not have 
enumerated its members. 

Woad’s jealous love for Beth had drawn him back to 
Shorthouse Row. If he didn’t have her, nobody else 
should! And Drake—well, the Rongh ‘Terrors would 
have a word to say to him presently. Woad was the 
kind of man who egged others on; who, when a mob 
was gathered and hesitating, hurled the first bottle or 
stono from the background, 
putting the match to powder. 

The jealous, haunting suspicion 
of the kind that makes a spy of 
a man had drawn Woad back to 
Shorthouse Row, and caused him 
to pull up suddenly and mako a 
pretence of 
lighting his 
pipe in an 
archway lead- 
ing into a 
“Yard,” as the 
door of — the 
Willows’ house 
opencd and a 


tall, slender 
figure slipped 
out. 


ltl moved 
away swiftly. 

“Beth!” 
came through 
Woad's gritted 
teeth, and 
jealous curi- 
osity found ex- 
pression on his 
handsome, de- 
praved face ashe slipped from the shadow ant 
followed, careful to keep distance betweea him and 
the swift-moving figure ahead. 

“Coing to mect ‘im ?”’ he muttered. 
doing a bit o late shopping ? ” 

Anyway he would fullow her! : 

Presently the figure ahead turned into a busy 
thoroughfare, and for a moment Woad lost sight of 
hi3 quarry in a little group that was boarding a two- 
decked tram. ‘then he saw her again, mounting the 
steps quickly to the top-deck, and noticed what he had 
not scen before : she was wearing a veil. 

Why was she wearing a veil, and going on top, when 
there was room inside and the night was raw and 
autumnal ? ; ' 

Woad swung himself on to the car as it was moving. 
There was room for him inside, Drawing out a 


(Continued on next page.) 


Tule Woa? held his breath as Lord 
Millborongh staggered farwird and 
threw himself at Mary hylee's fect. 


“Or only out, 
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erumpled newspaper from a pocket, he made belicve 
to read. 

Passengers were dropped ; others picked up. But 
tho human freightage became less. Suburbs had 

iclded to an almost country quiet when tho tram 
reached its journey’s end, and the conductor shouted 
out “ Templemore Lane.” 

‘All but one traveller had deserted the top-deck, and 
now she came down swiftly, mechanically, like one 
drawn by some magnet or driven by some compelling 
impulse. But she paused to ask the conductor when 
the last car left for Millborough. 

Then shoe was gone; but, a moment before, Woad, 
who had scemed asleep over his paper, his chin buried 
in his coat-opening, had risen. 

When he quitted the car he could just sce her. 

To one side of the tram-halt a public-house had 
sprung up whcre twenty-three years back was open 
space. Tho main road went straight on, Templemoro 
Lane, ono of several approaches to tho Stack, running 
into it at right angles. ‘The twinkling lights of scat- 
tered habitations were all on the left-hand side. 

Woad swung into the darkness on the right-hand 
side, and the figure he was shadowing turned into the 


lane. 

“To th’ Stack—to meet him!” he grated out under 
his breath, and murderous jealousy flamed in his heart. 

Now he could see her ; now she was hidden in the 
darkness. But he did not lose her. Now and again 
the moon broke through cloud-banks fitfully, revealing 
her more distinctly as she prossed on to where 2 foot- 
track swerved more steeply from the lane and twisted 
a narrow way through bracken, undergrowth, patches 
of trees, and stretches of turf, with here and there a 
geat on which many lovers had carved a multitude of 
initials, and hearts, and true lover's knots. 

And then she turned from the track to where a turf- 
bank sloped, and for » moment was hidden from her 
human shadow. Spee down till he was almost 
on all-tours, Woad crawled through withered, yellow 
bracken, and as he did 80, the fitful moon broke through 
a cloud-bank, and he saw her again, distinct in tho 
pale light. 

A dazed, almost stupid expression displaccd the 
murderous, jealcus light in his narrow eyes. There 
was no lover here, in the shape of Marcus Drake, to 
mect her ashe had expected. 

“Praying?” he muttered. 

The woman he had followed was on her knees, her 
head bowed and her back turned to him. Her hands 


wero linked in payer: 

‘And then, at last, she rose slowly, more like a shadow- 
woman than a thing of flesh and Bicod, turned towards 
the unseen man crouching in the bracken, and raised 
her quivering hands to the dark dome of heaven above. 
She had raised her veil, and the moonlight fell on a 
thin face beautified, as well as aged, by sorrow and a 
great burden. 

“ By t? mass!” breathed out Luke Woad. * But 
it’s not Beth!” 

Like her ; but not her ! 

He had not much soul, Luke Wead, and as a rule 
held neither God nor man in respect, but something 
about the woman, with upraised hands and moonlight 
on her face, awed him, and for a moment held his 
curiosity in abeyance. 

_And then he caught his breath. But for the snap- 
ping of a twig under foot, it might have been a ghost— 
a man’s ghost—that had come upon the scene. 

Tho sound of the breaking twig had reached the 
woman, and she turned. Her hands dropped to her 
sides. She seemed turned to stone. 

“By Gumi” shaped Woad’s lips. ‘‘ Lord Mill- 
borough !” 

The moon was still clear of cloud-rack, and shed its 
silver light on Lord Millborough’s face. He, too, 
might have been turncd into stone. The only sound 
was the sough of wind through trecs. There was 
eomething most eerie, most tragically pregnant in the 
terrible stillness and silence of those two figurcs. 

Had a grave given up its dead ? 

“Mary! Mary! ry!” 

The silence was broken now, the voico breaking it 
scarcely human in its sound. Wead held his breath 
again. Lord Millborough had staggered forward, 
and was on his knees at the woman’s fect, reaching up 
his hands to her. 

_What was the meaning of it ? Lord Millborough, 
king of the great cotton-town, with wife and children, 
knecling to this woman with a figure like Beth’s and a 
face like Beth’s grown thin and lined ? 

Curiosity mastered~awe, and Woad crept a little 
closcr. He saw the woman, her head bowcd, clasp the 
man’s hands, and draw him to his feet. 

George Marchant and Mary Ryder, sinner and sinned 
against, had met after twenty-three years. Was it 
merely coincidence, or ha God—-moving in a 
mystcrious way—inspired the restless, torturing 
remorse aud impulse that had driven Lord Millborough 
to the place of his sin on this night of all nights ? 

“Tell me I’m not dreaming!’ he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘ Tell me it’s you—you, Mary, not your 

host ? Tell me’’—a tearing, suppressed sob broke 

is voice—“ tell me I’m forgiven!” 

“* Forgiven, years ago!” she whispered. 

“T thank God!” 


You all know what the bagpipes are, Some like thenv—some do not. 
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At this supreme moment, worldly problems troubled 
neither the man nor the woman. Wife, children, 
honoured position, the future, had no place in his 


with hope re-kindled and love beating in her tea 
Poor little Fairy! ‘They had not been permitted 
seo her, but her troubles would be soon over no; 


thoughts, Ho had heard from the lips of the women | They would acquit her, and Bob Evans, who Juv. 
whom he had sinned against and believed dead till this | her, would be sct free. Had not Drake told ti: 


of this ? 

Love had been singing 
when she fell asleep. To love and to be loved 
this had been revealed to her—was tho grea’. 


night, most sacred words of forgiveness—and her balm 
was the knowledge that he now knew that she had 
forgiven him long ago. 

And then the man, crouching in the bracken, saw 
Lorl Millborongh take the woman’s beautiful riven 
face between his thin, long hands, and print a kiss on 
her forchead. But from her it drew a faint, shivering 
cry—like that of some wounded ercature—as if the 
spell had been broken, and the future and a wider 
present had intruded. 

A cloud-bank, driven before the sighing wind, 
blotted out the moon, and Woad, like a snake, crawled 
a little closer, hia senso of awe yielding to cunning 
curiosity. But the breeze was playing tricks with 
sound. 

Bother the wind—why didn’t it drop? A male- 
diction on ’em both—why didn’t they speak up? 
Dare he crawl a foot or so nearer ? Eh, but to have 
Lord Millborough in his power—-to have his heel on 
the neck of a bloated fcapitalist! Woad crawled 
again, reared himeelf up a little, only to duck down. 

The moon was clear again, and as it cleared the wind 
lulled. What had becn said and whispered in the 
interval that was responsible for the look on the 
woman's faco? Her hands were clutching Lord Mill- 
borough’s shoulders, and her eyes staring into his as 
if he had just told her something that her senses had 
not fully grasped. Woad saw his hands go to her 
wrists. 

“Mary. didn’t you know ? Hasn’t this brought 
you to Millhorough ? Your child—our child lives— 
13 @ woman!” 

Woad’s unclean nails bit into the palms of his hands. 
Lord Millborough’s words, low but tensely spoken, had 
carried. 

“Oh, God,” whispered the woman once known as 
Mary Ryder. “ They told me, Lizzie told mo the 
little ono never lived! Our child!” The look on 
her grey face changed as if revelation and under- 
standing had flashed upon her. A great hcart-sob 
broke from her—a mother’s, in which, for all the 
tragedy, thero was a yearning note of joy. ‘ Our 
child—is Beth !” 

“Beth!” Lord Millborough’s voice quivered 
terribly. ‘* I saw her standing at a loom in the weaving 
shed, a few days ago, and it seemed to be you, Mary 
Ryder, and twenty-three years had not passed. Your 
face—your form—your beauty !” 

The veins stood out on his forehead. 

“ My heart leapt. and my brain reeled—instinct, call 
it what you will. I could not rest—I had secn you, my 
love, my only love—my wife in God’s sight—born 
again !° 

The woman swayed as if she would fall. But the 
tall, grey-faced man put both his arms round her, held 
her close to him, and looked down into her eyes. 

“Yours and mine. I saw Pat Willow to-night— 
The poor fellow thinks his days are numbered—-he does 
not know all, but . 


matter what the future had in store. 
Beth Willow looked at it. — 

The bedroom door opened noiselessly, and Mrs. P 
shaded the candle-light from the sleeper’s face wit! 
hand so worn it searecly seemed to screen the fan 
Then, creeping closer, she put down the candle <5 bi 
its light should not fall on Beth's sealed cyelid«. ; 


hunger on the peaceful, beautiful face, and Gol a 
knew what silent prayers and vows were wing 
to Him. - 
Beth must not know; yet she would be watts 
over by a father and mother, jealous for her iiayy 
and her future. : 
Mrs. Paul bent lower and kissed her child. 
Mothcr and daughter—and the mother knew now, 
After a long while Mrs. Paul stole away to Jur 


joy—throbbed in her heart. 

But 
Luke Woad kad only overheard snatches, by no ne 
Mrs. Paul knew now what had been revealed to (1! 


his Diver Street cellar. 

“No, no, George!” she whispered, as if tie m 
stood before her and she was appealing to bin. * \. 
must not, for Beth’s sake, for the sake of the wom: 
you married, for your—your other chilies’: sali 
you must not give yourself up to the police 1” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
Lisette Becomes an Ally. 
Ir was late sfternoon, andl the events descrihe | 
the previous chapter had not yet happened, wien 
Constable Collett, with Detective Inspector Pil! 


brought thicker underclothing with him fro. 


Len 
It had been a busy. day for both men. The 


F 
j wy h 
before the magistrates, and had then guuc tu Dade 
for the resumed inquest. on Stevens. ' 
Mr. Pickles had been in telephonic communi: 
Scotland Yard, and had dispatched a great munter 
-telegrams. It had becn his suggestion, not the C! 
Constable’s, that the spanner with © Darn 
embossed on it should be photographed and copies +: 


for insertion. 
“You don't wish to sce Lady Millboronsh ¢™ = 
Collett brusquely, as he dismounted. 


he told me “No, no,” said Mr. Pickles. ‘* But I should like 

enough. For word or two with Mr, Drake and the French mit! 

more than Lisette Dupont.” 

twenty-two years Collett shot a quick, searching glance from un! t). 

he’s kept the heavy brows at his companion. 

secret. ‘ ; “‘V'railing the red herring,” murmured Mr. Tihs. 
The wind “I'm particularly anxious that Brown siv ‘ 


raised its voice, 
and drove 
another cloud- 
bank like a blot 
across the moon. 

Tho human 
snake in th 
undergrowth 
writhed with ex- 
asperation. But, 
a moment later, 
hard upon some 


realisc how interested we are in him!” JTers 
hands together as if to stimulate a defect ive ci, 
“Tf Lam not mistaken, Brown, if he fecls sa! ° 
into communication with—— 
Mr. Pickles blew his nose. 
tant and pompous butler, had opened the dor. 
Please ask Lady Millborough if she can :po""' 
few minutes,” said the Chicf Constable in « 
“ Show Mr. Pickles into the library, and sen: “i. 
to him.” 
But Drake was out; also Lord Millborou: 
two men waited in the hall till Eccles returned \' 


Wein t 


reflection, the Pere message that Lady Millborough, who was be 
expression on the y boudoir, would see the Chief Constable, . 
evils; anders, Mh! “All right; I can find my wav,” gail Co" 
strained face 


: “ . * Ecce 22 
“Don't be rude,” said Pickles quietly. Show Mr. Pickles into the library. 


i” “Don't try to be funny”? 
mass!”? came - 
noiselessly 
through his set tecth. “ Beth—my Beth—their 
child! I’ve got some of you in my grip. ‘ Mary 
Ryder?’ I’m thinking that name’s put one end of 
the stick into my hand. By gum!” 

* * 


broad staircase. Major Collett was a gent. 
and bred, and an officer to boot ; but the butler: 
to waiting on Pickles, whose unfortunate nani © 
an opportunity to the cheapest humori-t. re 
“This wav,” said Eccles rudely. and then a! 
unable to resist the temptation, “ Picallilli, 
you call yourself!” 
“Don’t be rude,” said Pickles quietly. ot 
to be funny!” , 
Mr. Eccles nearly sat down in the hall. Po 
will rise superior to an indifferent physique 
discoloured with cold and indigestion. 


° 

It was nearly one o'clock, and quiet hung heavi 
over Shorthouse Row as Mrs. Pe giane rast 
and fitted a key to the door of the Willows’ house. 
But for a long while afterwards the sitting-room was in 
darkness whilst a woman knelt and prayed. 

Then a match fflickered, a candle caught flame, and 
the light travelled upstairs to Beth’s bedroom. , 

Beth slept deeply and peacefully. After her return 
from the hospital and a fruitless visit to the prison 
she had gonc to bed, utterly worn out physically, but 


“ Who—who’s Chief Constable,” stammt' ' 
“ you or——” , 
“Do as you're told,” said Mr. Pickles qu! 
somehow convincingly authoritative now, 1°" 


pompous butler with a pair of steady grey '.! 


= 


Eccles, the vets 6) 


Eccles snorted as the Chicf Constable west ene 


had suddenly become dignified. ~ i 


Os 
ich) 


a joyous pan in Beth's tu 


ndest, most wonderful thing in tho world! 3, 
That was fur 


Stooping, she gazed with a passionate mot!.rs 


Lu 


room, and for all the intense tragedy, joy--a mo : ; 


sey a light of horror crept into her evs. 


. 


i 


Stump when he read Lord Millborough’s coniessioa 


in 


beside him in his car, drove up to Millboraach Ha! 
There was a cold nip in the air, and My. Pickies bute i 
as if he would have becn happier and warm: r had | 


been present when Fairy made her brief aiprares + 


Res thes, 


to all the principal London and provincial new-). we “ 
4 


a 


’ 


a 


' 
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And Eccles obeyed without another word. 
+ Now,” said Pickles, ‘* please ask Lisctte Dupont to 
etome!” - 

ervfe was warming his hands at the fire when Lisctte, 
her comely face burning, tears in her sloc-like cyes, 
cane into the room like an emotional whirlwind. 
che hore down upon Mr. Pickles so impetuously that 
be took a backward step apprehensively. 

“Last time you were here,” she cricd, “‘ I make you 
look into my eye—you fee that I am innocent—and 
now I am dismi Her ladyship—she give me a 
menth’s notice. What do I care for zat? Nothing. 
But what will peoplo say—that is what I care for! 
Jam dismissed because suspect? It is cruelle! Major 
Collett, he speak to me as if I wasa thicf. Bah! I 
‘yte him!” 
me (ome, come,” said Mr. Pickles mildly, his eyes 
sceming to express sorrowful approval as they rested 
cn Lisette’s attractive features. “‘ Try to restrain 
yourself. I am sorry to hear this, very. But a 
harming and accomplished maid—aw fait with her 
dutics—should have no difficulty in obtaining another 
situation. All the same, I’m exceedingly sorry !”’ 

“ But everyone will say Iam suspect. And it is not 
that —I tell you—you have a kind eye, though you are 
a polisman.”” 

“Well take that for granted,” interrupted Mr. 
Pickles almost nervously, for Lisette had placed both 
ber hands on his shoulders and was looking into his face 
mot appealingly. . 

“ But you are my friend, are you not ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“So I whisper to you in your ear—what I do not tell 
Najor Collett. He look at me, every time, from under 
those dark brows of his, as if I wasathicf. But to you, 
Mister Pickle——” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“T whisper!” 

Lisette brought her lips close to Mr. Pickles’ ear. 

“T know too much—I see too much! Yet I do not 
ike to make scandal. I have never make scandal—- 
though they do say that ladies’ maids make scandal — 
and do sell news of what happens in boudoirs to news- 
papers. But you will not make scandal——” 

“No, no !’? murmured Mr. Pickles. ‘ Scandal is net 
in my line. I want to find out who stole the jewels and 
who murdered Stevens.” 

“ Well, I whisper then 

Lisette had a pretty mouth and very nice red lips. 
They were almost touching Mr. Pickles’ car. 

“'Yesterday—when he was here—Major Collett 
uith her ladyship, I go into ze bedroom, which is next 
oor to the boudoir, and what do I sec and hear ? 
Your Major Collett, Chef de Gendarmerie—her 
ladychip cling to ’im, ma foi/ Her arms round ’is 
neck—so 


” 


Lisette had the dramatic instinct, and she illustrated | 


th: situation by clasping her arms round Mr, Pickle.” 
neck and gazing desperately into his eyes. 

“So she clings to 'im, your Chief of Police—so she 
look at him.” 

* Quite so, but——” 

Mr. Pickles tried to disengage himself. 

“You do not listen!” ejaculated Lisstte. 

“Yes, I’m deeply intcrested,”’ said Pickles. 

* And I hear her ladyship say, “ If they are found, it 
vill mean ruin—disgrace—zcy must not be found— 
then I creep away—and now I tell you, only you— 
because you're my friend, are you not ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Pickles. For a moment his cyes 
had flashed like stars. 

You are sweet—I like you the first time I see you— 
you have the kind, tender eyes!” 

“Come, come!” remonstrated Pickles. 
hive this, mam’selle. We're wandering from the 
subject. You heard that, did you?” 

*Tdid, and I tell only you!” 

“T feel honoured by your confidence,” sail Pickler. 
Now suppose, saa aclle, for the time being we keep 
What you overheard as a little secret.” 

You ask me—and I will do so!” 

“Thank you—thank you. You 
L fore your month is out ?” 

“But Iwill, I will not stay--T pack my things—I 
‘irow my money down at her ladyship’s feet—and 
thall walk out. If I am carried away, 1 shall say to 
her ladyship—I see you with your arms round the neck 
of Major Collett em 

“I don't think I would if I were you, mam’s-le. 

{fT were you——” 

“Ab! Tread what pass through your mind !”” . 
_Not many people could read what was passing 
through Mr. Pickles’ mind; but Lisette bad done 
by), 


will not Icave 


“T stay ’ere—perhaps help you ?” ; 

“1 should welcome such a clever—and charming 

‘ip-mate,” murmured Mr. Pickles. 

Sho might be hysterical and emotional, but she was 
‘ry bright and charming to the cyo as well. 

“Tell me,” said Lisette, “how 1 shall help you— 
culy Ido not like to do mean tricks—I have a pride— 

‘lo not like listenings at key-holes.” 

Mr. Pickles almost beamed at Lixette. . . 

“A poor foolish girl, Mary Willow,” he said, “is 
vnder arrest for a theft she did not commit ; an honest, 
itnocent, rather stupid young man has been charged 


But can you describe the 


“We can't | 
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with the death of Stevens. They will both be dis- 
charged, I fancy. But they will both be under a cloud 
till the my stery is cleared up. You have a woman's 
heart. Now, if you would stay on here, kcep your eyes 
and cars open -—-” 

Lisette, who had removed her arms from Mr. Pickles’ 
neck placed her hands impulsively on his shoulders. 

* But you ‘ave a heart—l will stay—I will ’elp you ! 
Tt will be a L’Eutcute Cordiate. You tell me—you 
whisper—what you want me to do?” 

Mr. Pickles’ eves twinkled with humour. 

* Abuse me,” he murmured. ‘Call me names, 
and "—-just fur a moment he hesitated, but the man 
read character, and he took the risk—if risk there was 
—*rand I should be much obliged if you would keep 
your eye on Brown!” 

* Ah!” she whispered. “ You ‘im suspect 2? 

Mr. Pickles nodded his head. 

“ Then I tell you what I do—I make ‘im make ‘ove to 
me—for ze sake of the poor foolish little Willon—poor 
Bob Evans!” 

* * * * 

Prown, the new footman, was cleaning plate ‘n ono 
of the pantries when Lisctte burst in hysterically. 

“Ah,” she cried, “they are ‘ere again-—zat leetle 
meesable Pickle and ze Chef do Gendarmerie. The 
leetle Chutnee man—he question ne—ho suspec:—’er 
ladyskip, she give me a month’s noticc—ah—bah !” 

Brown ceased polishing a silver ewer. Lisette 
swing herself up on to a dresser, and folded her arns. 

* Mon Dieu!” She kicked her heels savagety 
against the cupboard-door below her perch, revealing 
dainty shoes of a Parisian model and ravishing ankles. 

Hrown’s marble-like eyes dilated slightly. 

“What's he 
been saying to 
you ?” he asked. 

Lisette’s re- 
sponse was to 
burst out. crying ; 
but the fact thet 
she covered her 
eyes with a hand- 
kerchief made it 
impossible to sec 
whether she shed 
actual tears or not. 
Brown put down 
the silver ewer and 
drew closer to her. 

“Every bod v 
suspect me now,” 
shesobbed. “ First 
it was Willow— 
now -——” 

“T don't,” said 
Brown. 
Tdo not perm't Uberties,? said sut 


you 


Liselte. “L walk out rite yeu— don't 1" 
onty if you behave.” “No,” said the 
man with hefty 


shoulders, and his arm stule out towards Liscite’s 
waist. ‘Cheer up!” 

But though she had her handkerchief to her eyes, 
Lisette saw the arm coming. 

“No, no,” she said, controlling her cmotions, 
mustn’t—if Mr. Eceles come in!” 

She pushed the chair from her. 

“Doing anything after dinner?” said Brown. 
“ What about a stroll on the Stack !” 

“ But, yes,” said Lisette. “It would be nico!” 

Brown swaliowed at a lump in bis throat, and 
returned to hisewer. Andas he did so, Lisette suddenly 
went alert as if some sound had reached her cars. 

“A bell!” she cricd, slipping from her perch. ‘Er 
ladyship—ah—bah! I ’ate them all!” 

Brown interposed himself between her and the door. 
His arms opened. 

“No, no!” lauzhed Lisette, with a flashing of her 
sloc-like eyes. ** I_do not permit jibertios. 1 walk 
ont with vou—-only if you behave !” 

Then she slipped past him and was gone. 
picked up the ewer again. His teeth cliched. 

“Must have some sort of distraction!’ ho mut- 
tered. “It’s beginning to get on my _ nerves. It’s 
all very well for Jack, Charlic, Franks—-but I—--” 

He gave a little sinvt, and swung round. Lisette 
had thrust ber head rewnd the coor, 

“It was not ‘erladyship’s hell!" she smiled. “* After 
Ginner—I walk out with you— ch?” 

“Rathor, Half-past cight. Round by (he garage 

Lisette nodded. 

“And one night—before I Ieave—you take me 
perhaps to Millborough to the theatre. No, no, no! 
I pay for mysclf; but you give me ze company —ze 
escort! Ido so want to sce a play that come soon to 
ze Grand Theatre! All that Gliters / I sce a play- 
bill. You take me?” 

“ Rather ! ” said Brown. 

“A Mr. Stanley Jack’s!”’ 

“Never heard of him before,” 
vacuous face perfectly stolid. a 

“ Au revoir /” smiled Lisctte, and again disappeared. 
(Next week's instalment tells of a fiendish plot 
awhich is cleverly aiscomened bs Lisetle, the French 

aid. 


“You 


Brown 


“ Whose company is it 2” 


sail Brown, his 


ip nuusie shortly? One deseriplion is “The wail of the Banshee.” 


TO CURE 


BILIDUSNESS 


When the liver gets out of order, 


THE 


there is soon an end to your good 
torturing headaches, sometimes 
with dizziness and moving black 
everything you look at. Your 
bowels become irregular, you are 
develops, a feeling of sickness 
comes over you that very often ends 
conditions is impossible ; you could 
throw yourself down 
TAKE lessly weary do you 
feel. And this is 
to set your liver in order, and your 
stomach too; and to do that you 
This great herbal remedy acts 
directly on the liver and digestive 
to healthy activity. That is why it 
cures biliousness and indigestion. 
as much as the 1/14 size. 
BOOK THAT W/Lt HELP 
yo.’ 
Author of The Twentich Cortery Pucste Pook 
Trice V’- at all Reoks Tlers, or 15, post paid, from 


health. You become subject to 
specks before your eyes, which blur 
dull and drowsy ; and as the attack 
in vomiting. Work under such 
in any corner, sohelp- 
biliousness! The way to cure it is 
should take Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
organs, and quickly restores them 
The 2/6 bottle of Syrup contains three times 
40 AMUSE YOUR FRIENDS, 
By A. Cyril Pearson. 
A. PF. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, Loudon, WAC. 


Laitova Lemon Cheese is just 
4% the food for the children. It is 
as wholesome and nutritious as it 
is delicious to the taste. An 
excellent dainty for every 
meal. And it is just as 
good for you. 64d. Smaller 

jars 2d. and 33d. etc. 


Special Trial Offer. These creel. 
: ‘ ; 
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“La the ‘ood t 
packet of Kicval Jelly, carriage paid, 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1, Elixir of Life. 

2. The Ghetto. 

3. Yellow Peril. 

4, Slate Club, 

5. Islam. 

6. Feathering One's Nest. 


They are everyday oxpressions, and I want 
you nf explain them. I give six half-guincas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must be written on & separate 
postcard. e ; 

Address your postcard to‘ the “Test Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, Novem- 
ber 23rd. You may send all your post for this 
competition in one envelope, provided it is addressed 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 51. 


(1) SHORT CIRCUIT. 

For the explanation which follows, 
has been wvarded to T.- W. Thorn, 
Chatham. 


“ Short circuit ” is an electrical phrase. Should two 
wires, leading from an electrical source to any work 
required happen to touch one another on the way, 
the current simply flows from source to where the 
wires meet, and back to source, instead of round the 
complete, or “ long ” circuit. 


(2) EUREKA. 
The winner, T. Law, Iolytown, Lanarkshire, 
the above phrase as follows : 


“ Eureka,” Greek, Heureka, signifies the triumph of 
discovery, meaning literally, “IF have found it.” It 
was Archimedes’ exclamation when in his bath the (ruth 
flashed upon him that an immersed body displaces its 
own volume of water. This discovery enabled him to 
find the amount of alloy in Hiero’s crown. 


(3) PROTEAN. 
This altempt, selected as the best, war contributed by 
J. Cullen, Lyndarroch, Liberton Brae, Midlothian : 


Proteus, according to Grecian mythology, had the 
gift of prophecy, but being reluctant to exercise his 
powers, he cluded inquirers by assuming the shapes 
of animals, etc. ‘“ Protean,” therefore, denotes 
anything elusive. For example, the quick change 
artist of the theatre designates himscolf a “ Protean 
artist.” 

(4 WARDMOTE. 

The winning explanation was received from E. O. 
Hughes, 43, Deacon Road, Widnes, and was thus 
expressed : 


the prize of 10s. 6d. 
U.M.S. Juno, 


defined 


The word “ mote” comes from the old English 
word ‘‘ mot,” meaning * meeting.” A “ward” is an 
administrative division of a town or city. A 
Wardmote is, therefore, the name given, especially 
in London, to a court or assembly held in a town or 
city ward. 

(8) SUZERAINTY. 

Q. Ramsay, 203, Crow Road, Partick, Glasgow, 

dened the above cxpression in these terms ¢ 


“ Suzerainty ” is the over-lordship that a Great 
Power exercises over @ lesser. In many cases the 
pee is not a galling one, the authority excrcised 
eing very slight. Often the relation only exists for 
the purpose of preventing encroachment by a rival 
Great Power. 


(6) PARLIAMENTARY WHIP. 

The prize-winner, G. V. Grummett, Chapel House, 
Trowse, Norwich, thus explained the meaning of the 
phrase given above? 

Tho “ Parliamentary Whip” acts as the watch-dog 
of his Party. His duties are to issue notices, also 

“ whips,” underlined in number according to the 
importance of the c«xpected civision, marshal his 
men, prevent any straying, keep an eye on elections, 
settle disputes, and help to provide candidates if 
necessary. 


’ 


For the best description I wilt give five bricr pipes. 
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JEWS JUMP ON JILTERS. - 
They Seldom have Breach of Promise Actions. 


READERS Will doubtless remember @ case which 
came into court a week or 80 ago in which @ man 

leaded that his marriage was null and void because 
it had been performed in the Jewish fashion while 
he himself was not really a Jew in religion. 

Of course, his plea was scornfully dismissed. 
In English law a Jewish marriage is as binding 
a3 a Christian one—and a Jewish engagement 
is a good deal more binding than a Christian one. 
For amongst the “chosen people” there exists a 
custom which practically does away with breach 
of promise cases, as it automatically gives the 
plaintifé 0 ‘cast iron case.” : . 

‘As soon as an engagement is decided upon, & 
big family party is given to which all the available 
relatives of the young lovers are bidden. : 

The gathering is, as a rule, very festive, notwith- 
standing that its main object is the drawing up of & 
deed of contract which is ceremoniously signed 
both by the sweethearts and their parents. For 
these deeds there is such o regular demand that 
copies, printed in Yiddish with the necessary blank 
spaces for signatures and special requirements, 
can be obtained in numbers of shovs in White- 
chapel for a few pence. 

The parents of the bride-to-be contract to cele- 
brate the wedding in a certain style and pay all the 
expenses. 

For his part the young man not only accepts 
responsibilities similar to those specified in the 
Christian martiage service, but further agrees to 
make his sweetheart certain presents before the 
wedding. These generally consist of jewellery. 

Another most important provision is that which 
fixes the “ fine” to be paid by either party should 
he or she break the contract. 

Almost invariably the marriago follows in due 
course. Very rarely indeed is either party called 
upon to pay the fine. 

When this does happen, however, the jilted one, 
if unable to “ collect” the fine peaceably, appeals 
to the judges appointed by the Jewish ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Their power is, of course, purely spiritual, but 
if a false lover were to elude their jurisdiction 
by renouncing his faith he would doubtless be pro- 
ceeded against in the ordinary civil courts which, 
although they could not recognise the terms of the 
Jewish contract because it is never stamped, would 
still accept it as indisputable evidence of a betrothal. 


~ 
mad 


Tnis is the time of year to watch the lordly 
salmon at work in the gravelly shallows, preparing 
a resting place for the spawn, and in the north of 
England the Sunday nearest November 20th 
is known as “ Salmon Sunday.” 

On that day thousands of people make a pil- 
grimage to Paythorne Bridge on the Ribble to 
watch the spawning fish come up the river. This 
bridge spans the river at a spot where the stream 
runs broad and shallow over wide beds of gravel, 
just the ground which the salmon likes best for 
nest-making. 

A most conservative fish is the salmon, and 
from time out of mind successive generations of 
kings of fresh water have excavated their long 
trenches in these same gravel beds and laid their 
eggs there. It is a most interesting sight to watch 
these great fish working away with their tails, 
digging aside the gravel with extraordinary speed 
and power. 
_ At spawning time the shape of the male fish’s 
jaw alterscompletely. It becomes long and hooked, 
and this gives him his name of “ kipper,” “ kip” 
being a term for the hook of the lower jaw. 
colour, too, changes, and turns from bright silver 
to ae red. 

the furrows in which the eggs are laid are scoo 
by the tail of tho fish, ana the eggs are oa 
in the same way. Each female fish is attended 
by a male, and sometimes a grand fight takes place 
between two big twenty-pounders. 

When the eggs have been laid and covered up 
they are left to themselves, and the old salmon 
male and female, drop slowly back down the river 
towards the sea. While in fresh water, salmon 
do not feed, and after they have been up some 
months they fall off in condition and become lean 
and lank. But once back in salt water they pick u 
medeth ts tia lew tncits Vilna clase toramy ae 

months which e! 
go up river again. pes betas ely 


SALMON SUNDAY. 


Mark postcards 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 23, i611. 


BEFORE? 


LET THIS MAN READ Your 


LIFE. 


Offers Free Test Readings, Advice on 

Business, Marriage, Occupation, 

Changes, Journeys, Friends, Encraic:, 
and all Important Events of Life. 


DO COMING EVEN 
CAST THEIR SHADOWS 


Attention of the fhystically incline | som 
be centred at present upon the work of Mr. Cliv 


T 


IS 


uy 


Burton Vance, who, although Jaying clinton 


special gifts of supernatural powers, atiemsts to 
Jonder 
he ove 


reveal the lives of people through tho 
clues of handwriting and birth-dates. 

deniable accuracy of his delineations |» 
to surmise that heretofore palmists, ; 


divination. 


writes—“‘ My Reading 
greatest amazement I read, as step liv 
outlined my life since infancy. 1 


very remarkable man, and am giad yu: 
great gift to benefit your clients.” 


a splendid outline of my life. The svier 
of your Readings eannot be fully «: 
until one has his own Readiny. ‘To c-: 
means success and happiness.” 


psa at once. If you wish a 
of your own life, if you wish a true de 
your characteristics, talents, and opp: 


ear of your birth (state whether Mr 
iss), and also copy the following ve:s: 
own handwriting :— 
“ Your power is marvellovs, 
So people write ; 
Please read my life ; 
Are my prospects bright?” 


Send your letter to Mr. Cla. 


simply send your full name, the date. 10: 


astrologers, and seers of divers beliefs litve i. 
apply the true principles of the sch .ice 


fave 
somewhat interested along these lines {> 
but had no idea that such pricciess nde: 
be given. I must admit that you are. 


Burton 5 


Mr. Fred Walton writes—“‘Idid notes; +» 


Arrangements have been made t» wine 
test Readings to all readers of Prarsu < | 
but it is especially requested that thos) 
to avail themselves of this genetons «it 0 


The following letters are published as ©. 
of Mr. Vance’s ability. Mr. Lafayette |: 
received. Wi! 


anyone 


Ny 


Suite 50B, No. 14 Rue de Richelieu, Paris, b) i? 


If you wish, you may enclose 6d. (stamps or) ar 
ay postage, clerical wo 
Please note that 24d. postage is required on Pe!" 
Do not enclose co-n3 ¢! 


own country) to 


ted to France. 
in your letter. 


“Bagpipes.” (See page 532.) 


Week BENDING 
Nov. 23, 1911. 


—— 


= C8 Se nals 


How Constables Silently Communicate with their 
Superior Officers—and their Comrades. 

Ir is not generally known that the police have 
a system of signalling amongst themselves almost 
a3 complete as the various systems used by the 
trmv, and every bit as perfect in their operation. 
‘the publie is more or less familiar with the subtle 
ntricacies of the motor trap, but somehow fails to 

; realise that much 
the same machin- 
ery is at work in 
the strects for the 
discomfiture of the 
more serious law- 
breaker, 

/ In many citics 
there are to be 
found, tucked 


intric 


away in ineon- 
spicuous corners, 
small iron boxes 


looking something 
like across betwecn 
a fire-alarm anil a 
pillar-box. These 
are police _ tele- 
phones; and by 
an arrangement of 
: levers they are 
> made to com. 
die ctrect telephone usel by the Municate with the 
Liverpool police. head oflice in the 
city, the nearest 
police-station, the nearest hospital, and the nearest 
tire-station. 

Liverpool enjoys the distinction of having started 
the special police telephones ; and in this city the 
rystem is carried to its highest perfection. All the 
hoxes communicate with a central exchange in 
the head office ; but 
it is the work of a 
nioment to switch a 
constable on to his 
local chief. 

When a call is 
made. @ specially 
designed apparatus 
at the exchange 
registers the exact 
time and the number 
of the box whence 
the call comes. 

In order that the 
utmost efficiency 
may result from this 
expensive machinery 
it is the duty of 
every constable, 
when coming across 
a box while on his 
heat, to ring up his 
thief to see if there 
are any special in- 
tructions waiting for 
him—also to report 
any incident of con- 
sequence. But in order to save time it is not 
necessary for the actual ‘phone to be used—a lever 
is merely pressed signifying “all's well,” which is 
answered by a buzz ae the exchange. Moreover, 
there is an emergency lever, which need only be 
depressed to bring a posse of policemen at top 
tpeed to the spot. 

The use of these call-boxes is not, however, 
restricted to the 
police Any 
private citizen 
may obtain a key 
from the head 
constable on 
giving satisfactory 
assurance of his 
respectability. But 
yas the police, in 
common with the 
fire escape and 
hospital authori- 
ties, have very 
decided opinions 
on the subject of 
practical joking, 
every key has the 


How Robert tells a_plain-clothes 
detective that he has a gang of 
pickpockets under vbservation. 


“All's well, Inspector.” 


pis . ae 66 ; 7 . an H, 
Everybody knows the nursery rhyme beginning “Mary had a lilile lirim 


a ee 
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name and addrcss of the owner engraved upon it, 
and, once inserted, remains fixed in the box until 
a constable releases it with his own. 

It will be seen that, with such a network of 
communication as this, the description of an 
escaping criminal can be flashed from end to end 
of the city in next to no time. 

So much for the use of mechanical contrivances. 
But there cxists also a compicx code of man-to-man 
signalling which has to be thoroughly mastered by 

the young con- 
~- stable before he 
is entrusted with 
the preservation of 
public safety. 

Now it is ob- 
viously necessary 
that theso signs 
should be unob- 
Wy trusive, or they 
Vi) woukl defeat their 
MW own object. Thus, 
in a crowded 
thoroughfare you 
night one day 
notice a constable 
standing with his 
arms folded in the 
most natural 
manner. 

But if you were 
“in the know,” 
like the plain- 
clothes detective, 
who is somehow 
somewhere on the spot, you would realise that 
Robert is telling the detective that he has observed 
a gang of pick-pockets. A finger under one of 
the clbows indicates as far as possible the 
precise spot. 

Also, when you observe a “man in blue ” glanco 
up a street and then slap his knee, you may guess 
that an inspector is passing on his rounds, and 
that the constable wishes to tcll him that all is 
well without wasting time in coming close enough 
to speak his message. 

Sufficient has been said to show how the system 
is worked. It would 
be inadvisable to 
give further particu- 
lars of these signs, for 
the simple but unfor- 
tunate reason that 
this article might 
be read by others 
than those who take 
a purely patriotic 
interest in the 
doings of the police. 

Strict discipli- 
narians will doubt- 
less regret that 
Robert has not been 
slow to apply the 
advantages of this 
system in a quite 
unofficial manner. 

Thus, if he wishes 
to warn & comrado 
that an inspector is 
hovering in the near neighbourhood, he will place 
his right hand on the second button of 
his tunic; while the approach of a superintendent 
is indicated by placing the right index finger on 
the left cuff, 


This is Not an Official Sign, 
| Robert is informing a comrade that 
the inspector is somewhere near, 


Another Unofficial Sign, 
Tt means that the superintendent 
is coming. 


DANGER AHEAD. 

Ir was some little time after the honeymoon. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ you looked positively 
idiotic when you proposed to mc?” 

“ Well?” 

He looked at her and she looked at him, and | 
someliow neither seemed to have any desire to press | 
the matter further. It was evident to even the 
most unobserving that they were on dangerous | 
ground. 


£250 
FOOTBALL PRIZE 


WON AGAIN. 
{See Page 511. 
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VICTORY OVER DRINK HABIT 
IN 3 DAYS. 


Ton years liave passed since I was freed from the 
craving for alcohol by takins the three days’ treat- 
ment. Since then I have been the means cf aiding 
thousands of men and wemen to give up alcohol. 
Some have heen cured with their knowl:dze, others 
have been saved without knowing tho cause; but all 
fre unanimous in stating that, 
they would not touch alcohol 
again. ‘The improvement in 
the hoalth of an ex-drinker is 
macvellous when Le gives up 
alechol by aid of my treatment. 
Men drinking a bottle of whisky 
or mere daily are safely and 
effectively stupped by the three 
days’ method. No danger to 
health, but a steady improve- 
ment manifests itself from day 
today. ‘There is no inclination 
fer alcohol; the former drinker 
is surprised and delighted at the great change, and 
nothing will induce him to bein drinking again. 

Tho legivus of testimonials, with photographs, 
which comv to mo from all over the country, offer 
irrefutable evidence of the sterling merits of my 
treatment. I send ample proof to every inquirer. 

It costs nothing to receive my book. It tells of 
my own experience, and of how you can cure yourself 
or another. ‘There is no other method that can 
compare with mine as a genuine, reliable, and safe 
treatment, that can be taken in one’s own homo 
privately. ‘Tho treatment is supplicd under legal 
guarantee, involving no obnoxious restrictions. I 
count friends by the thousands tioroughout the 
countrymen and women who are known to me only 
by correspondence—who cannot sufficiently praise 
the Woods’ ‘Treatment. 

I will send you my book in plain, eealed envelope 
promptly, post-paid, on receipt of ‘application 
addressed to Edward J. Woods, 10 Norfolk Street 
(351M), London, W.C. I appeal especially to thoso 
who have wasted money on treatments which have 
uo satisfactory effect. Write to-day! Correspondence 
is strictly confidential. 


Protect yourself against 


Influenza 


by cquipping ie system with the 
ete torepel Influenza germs The 

est way to fortify the body and 
protect yourself against [Influenza is 


by taking 


Offered 


by the 
“ Novel Magazine,” 


FURNITURE WORTH £200 


and 300 other prizes. 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE 


Price 4)d. Evorywhere. 


SPLENDID 
BUSINESS 
OPENINGS 


are secured for boys who 
take the Business Course at 


PITMAN’S 
SCHOOL 


The School's influential Situations Buorean, 

which 1s tree to every student, tus at its 

dispos:] a constant succession of salarie lL 

muaor pests in the leading London bhavks, 

insurance and shipping olfiees, au-lan ge eral 
businegs circles. 


Write to-day for Pitman’s Prospectus 
Greieand Post Pree, Ade sess (menting Net a 
THE SECRETARY, 
P AN’'S SCHOOL. 
iin SOUTHAMPTON Row, Wc. 


Tate 


m Te 
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WEEK ENDING 


A COMPLETE SHORT STORY. No aT 
‘Well, we can’t beat him down, dear. The things : A MOTHER'S DROPSY 


are practically new. Not mark or eens on them. 
And the poor man is in such a predicamen Limbs Greatly Swollen. Stabbing Pain i1 
the Back. 


“ Business is business, you know, darling,” put in 
George, with a little show of superior knowledge and 
experience. “I must do the best for ourselves.” 

“Certainly, dear, but you know the prices of things 
and I am sure we couldn't do anything near as well at a 
furniture dealer's.” 

George shrugged his shoulders. “ I don’t suppose 
wecould. But it isn't our fault that he’s had bad luck.” 

“JT know, dear, but do be fair with the man. Don’t 
try to take mi yantage of him, will you? He is 
suffering a great dcal; anybody can see. nd_ his 
wife, poor thing!” 

‘There was a tap at the door, and the owner returned, 
looking flushed and excited. His wifo was a little 
worse, he said. 

“Perhaps you would rather we did r.o¢- discuss 
terms now?” 


“Following the birth of my first child,” a 
Mrs. B. Tonkin, of 64, Pydar Street, Truro, ©)... 
eyes began to get puffy, and my feet, les: :.:, | 
arms swelled to a great size. I was teld it \.. 
dropsy. 

“At the same time there was such a sial!';, - 
pes in the small of my back that I could seare..i: 

oanything. I was in almost constant pain. [; 
I sat down it was dreadful getting up again. 

“The doctor said he was afraid I had |i';, 
disease in an incurable form, Fortunately. |...” 
ever, I decided to give Doan’s Backache Kid; , 
Pills a trial. To my astonishment I felt 1: 
almost at once, and after a thorough cour« . 
the pills—I persevered with them for sive.) 
weeks—all the ger disappeared. ; 

“Since then I have never Baer troubled von; 
any sign of kidney disease, though [like tu ty. x 
dose or two of the pills when I geta cold. [to ». 
not say too much for Doan's Pills, Iam ial. ; 
mentioning them to other people. . 

(Signed) “ Bertha Touk'y." 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are 20? fur... 
stipation, liver complaint, or stomach troii’., 
pigs Base solely for disorders of the kidneys— 


A Tale of To-day. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
Tnr. young man wore an unusually bright look as he 
walked quickly up the gravel path leading to his 


aweetheart’s home. She was looking through the 
window expecting him, and when he caught sight of 
her he took a newspaper from his pocket and waved 
it in tho air. 

“The very thing, darling!” he said, when he had 
kissed her. ‘Come and Jook.” 

The nowspaper was epread out on the drawing- 
room table at the advertisement page. The girl was 
all excitement. They were going to be married, and 
sho knew that this something in the paper had some- 
thing to do with the approaching event. 

“Let mo sce!” he said, moving his finger rapidly 
across the columns. “I think it was under ‘Sales’ 
F No, it was under ‘ Bargains.’ Yes, that 
was it. Now . . . where on carth . . . did 
I ree it?” 

“You ought to have 


as well get it over if you are thinking of buying. 

And go the three got to business. 
the deal was done. ‘The furniture was angi Goorge 
proudly took out his cheque-book and paid something 
on account, his sweetheart looking on with a radiant 
face and feeling tempted for the moment to bless the 
bad luck which had brought them the goods, 

* * 

The man bade them good night, and went upstairs. 
His wife met him on the landing. She looked the 
picture of health, and she was laughing heartily. 


ut a pencil mark round it, “T heard you!” she said. “ You're o marvel 


dear,” said the girl. “What is it about?” _ | at telling the tale! Come and give mo a kiss!” as sy, backache, lumbago, rheumatisi:. : 3.1 
‘Why, furniture, of course. Bargain. Chance in ““T suppose if a furniture dealcr can’t sell things | uric acid poisoning. They relieve the ki'u vs 


like laxatives relieve the bowels. 

2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9, of all dealers, or fio 
Foster-McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street. Oxi id 
Street, London, W. [oa’t ask for backache cr 


a life-time. Here it is. There you are; read that.” | quickly in his shop he’s justified in selling them at 
He pointed proudly to his discovery and his future Bome, I've got more for this lot than ever I'd have 
wife ripped the a and n to read : ; got at my warchouse.” 
“X sacrifice. Must be sold. House of furniture | ~ “It's your face, Jack. You look as sad as @ wet 


complete in every detail. Practically new. Family | Saturday night.” 


leaving for the Colonies.” H omething out of a decanter and raised kidney pills—ask distynclly for Down's Breiache 
Following was the address of a house in a smart | the aloes cial haces Kidney Pilis, the same as Mra. Tonkin had. 
suburb, and the time when the furniture could be “Here's luck to the next houscful!” he said. _ = 


inspected by prospective buyers. 


“George,” the girl whispered, as she lay down the 
newspaper, ‘‘ it seems just grand—too good to be true ! 
You're a perfect genius at picking things out. Oh, I 
do want to see it! Can't we go now?” 

George saw no reason why they should not go, 
and as the hour was convenient according to the 
advertisement, the young commie decided to start off 
at once. In a few minutes the maid was whistling 
fora taxi, They jumped in. 

“Fifty, Acacia Avenue. Quick!’ cried George. 

The house proved to be all that the couple had 
expected. It was semi-detached and well built, and 
the rond was quiet and select with trees on both sides. 
George ran up the steps, the girl following eagerly 
behind. They were ushered by a smart servant girl 
into a well-appointed drawing-room. When they had 
been seated there a little while and had admired the 
furniture, a grave-faeed, pelcilevsee man appeared. 

He spoke very quictly. Evidently he felt his 

sition. He bore the stamp of a business man who 

as had reverses. The young couple could not hel 
noticing that he was not over-eager to effect a quic 
sale. ‘They also noticed that the furniture was good 
and nothing was wanting. 

be Wo will go over tho house,” he said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Ts there anybody ill?” the girl inquired, catchii 
the man’s rather strained wa a ie 

“My wife,” he answered. ‘I suppose it is to be 
expected. The crash came like a bomb. I thought 
everything was alton smoothly. I suppose you heard 
about the failure the Bubble Rubber Company. 
That did it. I had invested practically every 
penny, Now I must realise. We are going abroad 
to try and start afresh. It’s a big wrench parting with 
my goods, but it can’t be helped.” 

The young couple followed him silently. They were 
really sorry for the moment that they had come. 
They felt just a little bit wicked in taking advantage 
of the man’s downfall. But somebody would get the 
bargain, and they supposed that they had as good a 
right to it as anybody else. 

‘They inspected the dining-rcom, the hall, the 
kitcben and scullery, and went into raptures over 
everything; then the man Ied the young couple 
upstairs to show them the bedrooms, oxcept one 
where his wife lay. Another room he used as a study. 
George fell in love with it at once. There was a 
fon eer desk, and easy chairs, and # typewriter, 
and a novel sort of pipe rack. 

“ Perfectly sweet!” the girl muttered. “ Just the 
my things, dear, for your little den!” 

nd George ageecd. 

Then the thrce tip-tocd downstairs again to the 
drawing-room, where tho maid had set a little 
refreshment. ‘The tenant invited his visitors to 

take of it whilst he ran upstairs to see his wife. 
Ko sooner was he out of the room than the couple 
were in cach other's arms. 

“It’s lovely!” said tho girl, her face beaming. 

‘It's grand. The very thing!” said George, 
returning the kiss, ‘I wonder what he wants?’ 


I want parody on it beginning “ Algy had an aeroplane.’’ Not more than eight lines. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE POET‘ 


£10 IW PRIZES OFFERED 
FOR THE PARROTS REMARKS, 


TuH18 week the Parrot has been an eye-witness of the 
unhappy poet who dared to read his verses on “Spring” 
in the Editor’s sanctum, and we invite you to tell us in a 
fifth line to the unfinished verse below what he said to 
console the poet in his misfortune, or otherwise. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but it 
may not contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, 
and should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be dist: ibuted. . 

‘The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: : 

t once started to read 
is latest effusions on ‘Spring’; 
But the Editor kicked him downstairs, 
And the Parrot was then heard to sing: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ Makea ‘Song’ about that !’’ 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write ths Parrot’s commant on a posteird, and addrens It to the 
Editor, Peerson’s Werkly, Henrietta Street’ London, W.C. ff you like, you 


RESULT OF “SLIDE” PARROT CONTEST. 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to J. T. Briley, 39 Pentre Street, Cardiff, 
for the following: 

A pompous policeman, McFlynn, 
‘as proudly patrolling his beat, 
When he suddenly trod on a slide, 
And the Parrot cried, promptly and neat: 
“ He ‘charges’ the earth with viclence.” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s, each have been awarded to 
the following : 


C. B. Adams. 64 Chart L igate; Mi 
Bert 87 Harrison Rd, Erdic ales Si Te ge 
Jonas 121 Boughton, Chester; Mrs Casal, 42 Main 


Lochgelly, Fifeshire; L. Davies, P 

Merthyr; =. Dubber, El Juan, ee Wie ee 
Manning, 11 Glebe 8t., Penarth; G. ci Sewell, 8 Suffolk 
8t., Sunderland; A. Steele, 174 Deans Rd., South 
Shields; W. Watt, 122 Gt. Western Rd., Glasgow. 


The Quaker figure is 
your Guarantee of Highest 
Food Value. 


Quaker Oats is made 
from only the richest 
oats—sifted 32 times 
before milling. The 
large thin Quaker flakes 
cook thoroughly, digest 
easily, and do not over- 
heat the blood. 


A thirty days’ trial of Quaker 
Oats is convincing. 


oz 


WreEE ENDING 
Nov. 23, 1911. 


ot AMAZING SERIES OF TRUE STORIES. 
Oe eee 


Tes ale sf 


Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


HOW THE BOGUS CIGAR MERCHANT FRAUDS 


ARE CARRIED OUT. 


‘yuts is worked three-handed, and the crooks 
nho carried it out netted between two and three 
thousand pounds in a few months. It is worked 
vs folows 3 
‘ rire Unwell poses as a wealthy invalid and 
acels about the country. Mr. Buyup, who is a 

it friend of Mr. Unwell, is supposed to be a 

r of bankrupt stock of all kinds. Mr. Seller 
js a commercial traveller working for a well-known 
jim of cigar importers. Mr. Seller has nothing 
whatever to do with Mr. Unwell and Mr. Buyup -- 
uparently. 
a Unwell goes for a few months’ tour through 
yuivous country towns. Before going away he 
calls upon a well-known solicitor in London, and 
«ates that he is looking out for a nice house and 
younds which he desires to purchase. Will tho 
solicitor look out for one for him ? 

“Jam travelling about the country for the sake 
of my health,” he says, “so I will write you and 
yive you my change of address at regular intervals, 
so that you can let me know if anything crops up.” 


Generous with His Cigars. 


Mr. Unwell always picks on a quiet, well-to-do 
inn--not a hotel. One of those inns where con- 
veyances can be hired, and which forms a well- 
known stopping-place for travellers, parties, and so 
on. His stay there varies from a week to a fort- 
night, and during it he makes a great pal of the 
innkeeper, and he becomes very friendly with any 
of the better-class townspeople who drop in of an 
evening. One thing is noticeablo in Mr. Unwell; 
he smokes an excellent brand of cigar, and is 
extremely generous with them. 

“This is a very fine cigar,” says the landlord. 

“Yes,” replies Mr. Unwell. “I get them from 
efiicnd, pretty cheap, I can tell you.” 

One morning a letter arrives for Mr. Unwell 
frum Mr. Buyup, the buyer of bankrupt stock. “TI 
havo had the good fortune to get hold of a few 
loxes of your favourite cigars,” he writes.“ Would 
you like a couple at the usual price ?” 

Mr. Unwell shows this letter to the landlord. 

“That's where I get my cigars from,” he says ; 
“the same cigars you have been smoking. 1 wish 
J could get forty boxes. They only run mc into ten 
‘llings a hundred. Still, two boxes are better 
thin nothing.” 

'n a few days the cigars arrive, and with them a 
hiter stating that Mr. Buyup is thinking of running 
down for a day or two to see his old friend. Could 
re fix up with the landlord to let him have a room? 
‘This the crook does, and, chatting with the landlord, 
tells him what great bargains the bankrupt stock 
buyer picks up from time to time. 


Mr. Buyup Arrives. 

‘The boxes of cigars are opened and are found to 
lv well up to those that Mr. Unwell has been 
‘muhing and distributing with such a frce hand. 
The landlord is given full permission to smoke as 
may as he pleases, and as they are really excellent 
Usars, he is not slow to take advantage of the offer. 

Following his letter, Mr. Buyup duly arrives and 
makes himself popular all round. On the day he 
's 1etuming to town he says to the landlord : 

“If you ever want a good bargain, just drop me 
‘tae Iam always buying up things cheap, and 
}_ may as well have first pick as anyone else.” 

"he landlord, with the cigars in front of him, 
fills in with the suggestion, and promises to write 
‘ould he want anything. The day following Mr. 
Kuvup’s departure Mr. Unwell leaves the inn. By 
‘his time he has hecome very friendly indeed with 
‘he landlord. “Drop me a line now and then,” 

® says, “for old acquaintanceship’s sake. As I 
ita travelling about, you better address your letters 
my solicitor.” ; 
Ml this, by the way, is to gain the landlord's 
Uidence in the bona-fides of Mr. Unwell and Mr. 
yup. ‘Two or three days after the two have 


c 


For the best parody Liwill give five shillings. 


bosen shillings.” 


P 


? 
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left the inn. Mr. Seller, the third crook, 
appears on the scene. 

Posing as a commercial traveller for a 
well-known firm of tobacconists, he, of 
course, knows nothing whatever of Mr. 
Unwell and Mr. Buyup. He puts up at 
the inn in the ordinary way as a “ com- 
mercial,” and during the day is out 
calling on customers. He has a printed 
bill with him giving the firm’s name and 
address, and prominently on this bill is his 
own name aid address. In the evening 
the conversation naturally turns on cigars. 

“What do you think of these 7” says 
the landloud, thiaking it a good oppor- 
tunity to show off the cigars he has 
got from Mr. Unwell. The commercial carefully 
tests one, and says at last: 

“These ave very fine. 1 should judge they are 
worth at least twenty-five shillings a box 2?” 

“That's where you se wrong. They only cost 
And the landlord explaias where be 


got them trom. 

“Look here,” says Mr. Seller, “that is a per- 
fectly ridiculous price to pay for such a good cigar 
as this. I'l tell you what Vil do. Vil take as 
many off you at a guinea a box as you can get. As 
T would like to mako a little bit of cammission for 
myself, you might send them to my_ private 
address ’—handing the landlord one of his bills. 
“The moment you hear of any more of these 
cigars, wire or ‘phone me at once.” 


Keeping in With‘the Landlord. 

A day later Mr. Seller leaves. Mr. Buyup and 
Mr. Unwell have gone off to the next town to lay 
the bait in exactly the same way, and to this town 
Mr. Seller follows them. Of course Mr. Unwell 
keeps up a correspondence with all the landlords 
he stays with, for this is to add to their confidence 
in him. Mr. Buyup also writes occasionally to say 
that he hasn’t forgotten, and if anything turns up 
in the way of a bargain he will at once let the 
landlord Imow. ‘“ Meanwhile,” adds the crook, 
“IT am sending you a few cigars I have come 
across. There are only twenty-five of them, so 
you had better take them as a present.’ This is 
just to keep the landlord up to the mark. 

This scheme is worked in about twenty towns. 
When all the landlords have been “ baited,” Mr. 
Buyup writes from his London address to them 
all, giving a glowing account of a tremendous 
bargain. ‘I have 18,000 cigars in tilty and one 
hundred boxes as per sample,” he says. ‘* Could 
you do with them spot cash? I must know at 
once, as cigars must be cleared out of bond.” 

A sample cigar is inclosed, the same kind that 
the landlord has already seen and smoked. 

The landlord remembers Mr. Seller, and imme- 
diately Icts him know the news. Mr. Seller 
promptly writes back: “ Cet cigars at once. Send 
them to my private address, a3 arranged.” 

Calls at Once for the Money. 

As a rule, the landlord writes to Mr. Buyup, 
accepts the civars. and tells him to send them to 
Mr. Seller's private address. Mr. Seller writes to 
the Jandlord, advising him that he has received 
the cigars, and saying that a cheque will be sent 
by the firm on the usual settling day. By the 
same post the landlord receives a letter from Mr. 
Buyup asking for immediate payment. 

In nine cases out of ten the landlord sends the 
cheque. In the tenth case, if he decides to wait 
till the tobacconist firm send their chegue, the bogus 
commercial traveller sends a forged cheque alony. 

‘That very morning he receives this forged cheque 
Mr. Buyup personally calls for the settlement of 
the amount owing to him. With the firm's cheque 
in his possession the landlord thinks that it is all 
right to pay out the £40. That is the last the 
various landlords hear of the cigars and their money, 

(Another Cute Swindle Next week.) 


~6LD AND YOUNG-- - 


INNT ARE 
THEN BABY? 
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Love solving 
Photo - Puzzes. 
You would 
love it, too, so 
get the Decem- 
ber (Christmas) 
Roval and 
start at once. 
There is £250 
in prizes, and 
the Christmas 
Royal tells you 
all about it. 
Remember— 


Photo - Puzzes. 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


25 


This Plainespoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the pullishing season. go far as Health and 
Purity books are concernet, is the yublication of the 
standard work on Marviaye, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Lis 
app arance at the presebt uomert .scspeeis!'y timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given lefere the Royal Comunssiou 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light bas already made his fame as a vigorons, or 
and unfearing writer ou these subjects, but in his * Mar: : 
Befure—and After’? he bas surp:ascd all hig former efforts 
and achieved his masterpiece, 

“Marriage: Before—And Aft-r,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every man or woman already married or co ntew- 
plit-ng marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and pluin-spoken manner, and 
scornmg all prudish notions of uvhea'thy mock-mod. sty, tue 
author dials with the great subject of Marriage in the ie 
couprvebensive and fascinating inanuer, giving to his readers, 
wheths le or female, invaluable information, hints, and 

yotrdvive impossible to ol 1 elsow cere, 
‘She necessity of such a beot as this has long been felt, 
The subject of Marriage sus ut the very foundation of the 
national well-being. 

The union of aman awd a woinan “for Letter or worse” is 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence, 

Upon its results depends the fntnre of the race aud the 
happiness of the individuals conerrned, 

Such an event demands thercfore the most careful prepora- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate cutering ito the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very Le-t course to pursne 
ajtey marriage. They cannot tird there things out fer them- 
selyc:, They must rely upon the experience of others, expe- 
rience always difficult to get ou so delicnte a subject as tis. 

But“ Marriage: Before -Aud After" tells you allyon want 
to know about these most important matters. 

It vontains the accumulated secrets of the beat brains in the 
world on this question, secrets Litherto unobtainable exve;t iu 
very expensive medical works, 

Jt xhows how in young men thoughtlessness aud want of 
knowledge is reponsible for unto!d mutrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, has led to unspeakable suffering and bhome-wreeking 
disasters, 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treicherons 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and murital 
co.uwfort aud enjoyment greatly incr :ased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He cxp'ains also bow the result of following certain rules 
js seen in better home life, Lealthier offspring, and cuhauced 
happiness. . 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown Low to 
guide oyainst those habits which destroy love, and these body- 
blight sins of which married people know 60 much. 

For o vious reasons the couplete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
sone of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is hke, and by sending tu the 
address be!ow you can read the whule work from first tu list 
in your own private time, . : : 

Here is just the bare cutline of what this book is - 
skeleton stripped, as it wre, of its flesh. 

CHAPTER L- The future of the chi d.—Lreadful crdeats.—Pirpose of 
Author, 
SUAP T.--Ace at “Dich te meriy.- Reenlt of early and late mar- 
cua | Lane, parests.- What a physiomn sats. -Disportv in 
ages.— Reiigion and marti —Law of ch 
payenta.—Love,- False Jove. How not t 
break hearts.--Advice,—When not to marry. 
S IT.-- Amativeners, ite use and abuee —Wronr habits. © 
CHAPTER I er marriage.--U:eful information for the nuorricd. 
V.-Important Physiological Pacts.— Hints for these sia 
sare rts Bi iets —The father’s influence.- Rules fur v ”, 
ety. (A most Valuable chapter Uus, which ell married peuple ove 
torend}. 
CHAPTER V.-Mainty abont the Raby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The Jaw cf the HMusband.— The hurband's duty. ete. 
CHAPTER VIL—The law of the Wife.—The wife's duty. Maal 
Rights, etc. 
CHAPTER VUIT.—Subjects of which more might be euid, 

This wonlerfully interesting and informitive took oid! to 
he read and studied by every youms man aud yo bety 
engaged to be married, as well us hy these who iiroeds 
nenvied, Married men aml women must recd tis book, aud 
those euntemplating marrige onght to read it. 

Write then for th:s book now. oe - ; 

Se.dom have delicate subjects Leen dealt with iu so sensible, 

omnupronsing a way. 
aaa a is no shuffling or heating about the bush he 
strwightforward explanation ¢ f matters usuatly kept x 
explauation which everyone cy follow and wudlerst 
which gives the most valuable assistance to alea couples 
awl to sl who are hoping tu shortly merge their destin.e: into 

nother’ s, _ : 

ithe demand for copies of this look is alvesdy enorme s and 
the dapyer is that the whole edition will be sold outina few divx, 

Make sure cf gettins your copy theu by writing for it sow 
to day. . 

Fill up this coupon and post it off. 
will be sen’ you in weder plain cores, 


COUPON .— 


we 
To the Health ond Vim Pui lishing Co., 
109 Vim Hones, 73 Qh Vietoria St., London, £0. 
Dear Sirs, 
Lenclose 1s. 2d. Plovse send me post free by return one} 
copy uf “Marriage: Before and After.” 


inal, 


se 


the 


ee. Phy sical attributer in 
be miszied.--Womer whu 


ne 


By return this Louk 
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Our Petition to Parliament. 


Enthusiastic Support coming from all over the 
Country. 


Tne enthusiasm among workers of every descrip- 
tion in connection with our proposed ‘petition to 
Parliament to stop fining in factories and work- 
shops is steadily growing, and letters are now pouring 
into this office from all over the country telling inci- 
dents of cruel and unjust deductions and of struggles 
to mako ends meet under these distressing con- 
ditions. . 

Now we are promised ample support from big 
organisers of labour. Here are some of the most 
interesting letters we have received during the 
last few days: wat 

Mr. W. J. Davis, General Secretary of the National 
Brass Workers and Metal Mechanics, writes as 


follows : 
Factory fines are a robbery. Men, women and 
young persons who are not organised are mostly 
flecced. I will sign your petition, and I than 
you heartily for taking up the subject on bebalf 


of the oppressed. 
Poorly Paid Workers most Affected, 
Mr. Tom Fos, of the British Labour Amalgama- 
tion, writes: 
I shall be pleased to sign your petition against 
fining in workshops, as the system is a most unjust 
and cruel thing. It obtains most fiercely amongst 


the lowest paid workers where there is no |. 


organisation to protect them. 


The Secretary of the Darwen Weavers, Winders, 
and Warpers’ Association writes : 

Your letter re the abolition of the fining system 
was considered by my committee at their meeting 
last evening, and they have decided to support 
your petition. 


From Mr. Walter Gee, of the Hyde and District 
Card, Blowing, and Ring Frame Room Operatives’ 
Association, comes the following letter : 


I shall be pleased to sign a petition to Parlia- 
ment praying for the abolition of fines ; not only 
in factories, but I think such a method of indirectly 
reducing wages ought to be severely dealt with in 
all industrics. 

It is abominable to learn of some of the lower 
paid workers, not only in factories, but in a 
good number of industries in which women aro 
employed, having to submit to such iniquitous 
treatment ; and what surprises me is that these 
poor slaves and scrfs do not rise in open rebellion 
against such treatment. 

I think if somo of the employers’ wives and 
daughters were to have about six months’ trial 
to live on what are called full wages, which some 
of these poor women are paid, it would soon put an 
end to all the sweated trades. 


“System is Rotten and a Disgrace.’ 


The Secretary of the General Union of Weavers 
and Textile Workers writes: 

Iam willing to add my signature to any petition 
which will help to do away with fining and deduc- 
tions from the workers’ wages. 

Tho system is rotten and a disgrace to the 
employers who resort to it, and in my opinion it 
is only done for the purpose of taking back wages 
which have been honcstly earned by the workman. 

With best wishes for your efforts. 


Other societies which have promised us their 
unqualified support are: 
The London Society of Compositors. ” 


The National Amalgamated Society, Printers’ 
Warehousemen and Cuiters. 


The Typographical Aseociation. 

The Coal Trimmers and Tippers’ Union of 
Cardiff. \ 

The National Transport Workers’ Federation 
of Poplar. 


The Agricultural 
holders’ Union. 


Labourers and Small- 


We hope to be able to tell you next week that 
the petition forms are ready for signing, when full 
particulars will be given as to how these forms 
may be obtained, and the date for returning them. 

ou can help us in our efforts to stamp the evil 
out by telling all your fellow-workers what we are 
doing so that when the petition is ready they will 
be able to sign it without delay. 


Now ladies! “Why is a promise like a pie crust?”’ You need not tell me— (Turn to page 5S.) 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for cach paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot wniertake to return unsuitable contributions | 


unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


USEFUL TO. CLERKS. 
A very useful little arrangement for erasing errors 
in typewritten matter is illustrated here. 


CEZZ=_Z It is made of 
GELZZZZ 

EGE EG 

Tic ZZ 


a thin material 


sone 
ge luloid—in 
Z“ which are cut 
several holes of 
4A varying shapes 
Zi and sizes. 

few rubs with 
the eraser over 
the hole which 
most suits the 
mistake made, takes out all that is not required 
without smudging or blurring the words near it. 


TO KEEP THE BOTTLE STEADY. 
Have you ever wondered why the little ring at the 
top end of a winc-basket always seems to hang idle ? 
When wine is being served this ring should bo placed 
over the neck of the bottle (see picture) to keep it 


steady. Without it, when the bottle is almost empty the 
waiter gives the basket an extra tip, the bottle slips 
ce and very often the wine is spilt over the diner’s 
clothes. 


NO MORE NIPPED FINGERS. 

Ow all the carriages of the new electric trains on 
the London, Brighton, & South Coast Railway can be 
seen wooden ridges, 
placed on each side 
5S of thedoors, as shown- 
in the illustration. 

At first sight the 
ridges appear to be 
ornaments, but their 
purpose is really much 
more useful than this, 
a3 they mako it im- 
possible for fingers to 
' Ait Titi be caught when the 

AGATA Ce easily swinging doors 

—.," slam to without 

warning. 

Few people, although sceing the ridges every day, 
have troubled to find out exactly why they are there. 


MY Hf NRA, 
bell 


A GOOD HINT. 


Wuey in a hurry, nothing is more aggravating tha 
having to stop and look for i nase 
ae Pp ‘or something you have 

Should you mislay your shoe-horn, considcrable 
trouble is sometimes expericnced in getting the shoe on. 


p 


A good substitute will be found by using an en 
as depicted in the accompanying il stration, — 
This saves time and serves just as well as the lost 
article, il 2. 


ao 


' recommended. 
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Our Big Gales of Last Week Were Respon::!,' 

for a Large Amount of Salvage. 

As a‘ healthy open-air sport, with plenty «+ 

excitement in it, and if you are lucky, with»). 
money in it as well, “salvaging” can be st:.. 


Most people, when they hear of salvage, (':,.:; 
of lonely wrecks, stranded on desolate coi, - 
of ships which are saved in the tecth of wikl tei)». 
But the salvage which is recommended as ati, | ;: j 
invigorating pastime is of a much milder soit, 

During the recent storms a timber ship, «.,..... 
where in the middle of the North Sea, cneoiin | 
such heavy weather that she was comp. i!-| 1, 
sacrifice her ee It was all thrown sees). 5} 
thousands of thirty-feet red deal yiviiks 0: { 
thousands of smaller pieces of vervins je. +! 
A north-casterly gale swept these towants ). 
shores of England, and in hundreds of {:-! . 3 
homes to-day you will hear blessings sj... 
upon that cargo. 

The first news tha thore were “deals” 4'. «1+, 
was brought into a little east coast villi. i, 4 
coasting barge, and immediately every |i: + 
could be manned put to sea, with nearly ti! :: 
male population on board. For one week ti» + ~, 
were given a rest, and all efforts were deyutsi to 
try and bring in the planks. 

Thrilling Races Often Takes Fia-c, 

Set down in plain language, looking for * 1” 
on the surface of the sea may not son! vy 
exciting, but in actual practice it is ¢tieit, 
thrilling. To begin with, big as a thirty-foot jo-nk 
is, it is not to see in the water, aud on « 
sighted, there is the risk that some other 
also see it. If this proves to be the cv. +i 
sensational five minutes in which you 10. o 
in the effort to pick it up first. 

Then there is the getting it out of the wolirs:. 
stowing it away—no very easy btsiness i voor 
boat is small, for the deals are very bevy ood 
very cumbersome. 

In the course of a week nearly all this t0.) 
was picked up and taken ashore, where it s2~ pt. | 
in the hands of the coastguards who wer witness 
carefully to see that none of it was smuizss i int 
somebody's back yard. 

As it was found afloat it was whet is lee 
technically as flotsam. All this flotsaia bos! 
accounted for to an official known a- th Is 
of Wrecks. At his orders, unless tes v6! 
claimed by the underwriters, an auction 1 
the salvagers receiving two-thirds ii the 
less than three pounds, a hal if it isnmder iy. jo 
and a third of any sum over the latter sri 

As the deals would fetch something tiie‘): 
foot, and some ten thousand of thein weir 
the fishermen reaped an excellent harv« '. 

Picked Up a Yachts FPi*e. 

Yn the event of tho underwriters ¢: 
flotsam they have to pay tho salvageis | 
proportion of its value. Had the deals } 
up on the shore they would have been }: 
the Lord of the Manor of the district + 
grounded would have claimed a ccriain j" 

Sometimes the goods that are salvaged ji: | 
are of a very strange kind. Not lony ase 
man picked up four crates that were fio! 
water, containing eighty pairs of cut +" 
decanters. He was allowed to buy ther tits 
the Customs authorities for ten shillings. | 
out of this ten shillings he himself got tu 
they only cost him three shillings and to 
He sold them locally at the absurd price o! © 
ling a pair, and was very well content wit! '' 

Another fisherman picked up a yachi = | 
which as it was slightly damaged he wi 
to keep. One of the best finds on record 
cases of tinned beef which, of course, Ws 
remunerative salvage. 

Porhaps the most remarkable salvage To 
was a cargo of Barcelona nuts. They cau» |" 
from a wreck in hundreds of thousands 81! |) 
themselves up on the sand four or five fer! © ° 
As they were perishable goods they were the prs 


t 


of anybody who liked to take them, and Ie. 
together men, women, and children welv © 
with buckets carting them to their home-. 

A curious memento of this famous sil 
still to be found in certain east coast villaze’.\ 


— may see small stunted nut trees grow’ 
ew gardens, - 
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\ It cleans and 
disinfects at 
<a the same time 
and should be used for 
BATH, TOILET, SICK ROOMS, 
CHILDREN’S NURSERIES and 

for HOME CLEANING. 


CLEVER BROTHERS, LTO, FORT SUNLIGHT 
L 42—15 


__¥earson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


iy) ALIFE SAVING APPARATUS 


PIL ADI LT 


is a safe and simple means for 
the preservation of Health and 
for the prevention of Disease. 


NO APPARATUS REQUIRED 
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CATESBYS' 


& Department Store for the people 


PORE EDE PERE PEREREE POSE ES 


DROLLERIES. 


sid ahadaietinhasid 


SERIES. 


No. 3. Mr. MICAWBER. 
individual who has the honour of 


THE 
man whe- 
long waited for something to turn up. Crushed 
to the ground by the rapacity of my creditors 
and bereft of home and cherished belongings by 
these same insatiable persons, I feel it would be 
the work of supererogation to preserve the last 
rays of hope. But something has turned up. 
Something has at last risen upon the horizon of | 
my blighted and wretched life—in short, I have | 
been on a visit to Catesbys.  U Tader the 
impression that in your peregrinati ions you may 
never have, I will instal, you in the knowledge of 
the fact that Catesbys are the makers of the 
celcbrated Li-nola which bears that name. And 
thanks to the gcuerosity of the cash discount 
offered by that estimable firm 1 am once more a 
creature of hope in possession of a comfortable 
home with Catesbys’ Li-nola on every floor. Now 
as a man of some experience in tife—and of seme 
experience, in short, of difficulties, I may offer 
those whose annual income is but modest a—a 
little advice. My first piece of advice is: 
Annual income twenty pounds. Expenditure 


senting himself to you at this eemnints te 18 a 
2 mam—in short, a man who has 


|. 
re 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| és 


The blossom 
is blighted and you are for ever floored. As J 
was. But with Catesbys’ cash discount nou 
individual need fear this overstepping of the 
sterling mark. 

Catesbys stand for economy, comfort and —in 
short, home. 

My second piece of advice is: 
to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
nation is the thief of time. 


twenty ought six—result, misery. 


Never do 
Procrasti- 
Collar him. In 
other words, write to-day to Catesbys for a 
sample of their Li-nola. They will reply at 


carriage free. 
PRICES OF A FEW SPECIMEN SIZES OF 
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oo Cork Lino with a Border. 
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once and give you full particulars. How nice it ¢ 
will be to ‘have it delivered direct to your house 2 


A Tale of a London Swell and a Country Lassie. 


Cutrrorn Wirson, junior partner in the rising firm 
of Blyth, Fairfax & Co., tea and coffce specialists, 
had come to a tremendous decision. It had cost 
him three sleepless nights, three unsatisfactory days, 
and a gigantic effort. But he had done it. Clifford 
Wilson had made up his mind. ; 

Wilson was a well-groomed, clean-shaven, healthy- 
looking young fellow of eight-and-twenty, and of the 
type called athletic. He had been week-ending at a 
little place he had discovered in Surrey, staying at 
the village inn, the “ Black Swan ’’—fishing in the 
river, golfing on the common, climbing the hills, and 
Jast, but not least, making love to Dorothy Hillyer, 
the only daughter of old Nat Hillyer, who farmed 
the most land, and had the most cantankerous temper, 
so village gossip said, of any man in all Surrey. 

And now Clifford was somehow going to obtain 
Dorothy's father’s consent to their engagement. 

Having toyed with his breakfast, sitting far beyond 
the usual time—the breakfast hour this morning was 
mostly occupied with rehearsing and rejecting one 
after another the yarious little artifides he had carefully 
thought out for persuading the unpromising farmer— 
Wilson pushed away his plate with an impatient 
movement and got up. He had gone over all his 
schemes and devices, throwing aside each in turn, 
and yet could think of nothing better. 

“Tl just trust to luck and chance it!” he said, 
with half a laugh. 

He went out, taking the direction of the river, 
and after walking for a quarter of a mile, met Dorothy 
sauntering in the same direction. They walked on 
together till they came to a narrow path which ran 
between high bushes. Turning down this—of course 
they did not hurry. The path was shady and secluded ; 
another ‘-n minutes brought them to the stream. 
Then the sat down. Obviously it was not the first 
time they ad been there. Three minutes passed, and 
then Wilson looked cautiously around. 

Satisfied that there was nobody about, he leaned 
towards Dorothy, put his arm round her, drew her 
towards him; and, of course, before Dorothy could 
form any idea of what it all meant, planted a kiss fairly 
and squarely upon her pretty, red mouth. 

“* Oh, Clifford !”’ she exclaimed breathlessly, blushing 
like a poppy. ‘‘ How—how could you ?” 

““T don’t know!” he said sheepishly. ‘I’ve been 
going to do it every week for these three weeks past, 
but Pve never been able to find the nerve till to-day. 
However, now I’ve done it, I find it’s so awfully nice 
that—that—cr—I'm going to do it again.” 

“Oh, Clifford! No—please don’t!” said the girl, 
making a feeble effort at resistance. ‘“ If anybody 
should see us! And—er—it isn’t proper. You 
haven’t the right.” 

“Eh! What? Not the right! Here, come! 
Why I’ve been in love with you ever since the first day 
I saw you. It’s yon that I come here for. And last 
week, you know, you as good as promised —” 

“Yes,” she sighed, plucking at her dress. “I 
do know. And I know you love me, Clifford, and 
I—I love you. Still, we can’t be properly engaged 
till father has given his consent. And until we are, 
you mustn’t kiss me any more.” 

“Well, I'm going to ask him before I go back 
to London.” 

She pulled up some blades of tall grass, and began 
separating them. He watched her. 

‘‘ I'm afraid he won't give it. He's got a terrible 
prejudice against what he calls ‘city swells.’ He 
wouldn’t allow me to meet you if he knew it. He 
wants me to marry a farmer—like himself.” 


“Pooh!” exclaimed Wilson impatiently. ‘ Why, 


you're wasted down here, Dorothy. I'll sec him to-day— | 


afterhe’shadhisdinner. That'll bethe best time. He'll 
be in a good temper after he’s had # good feed.” 

“ He always takes a nap after dinner, and when he 
wakes up he’s mostly in a bad temper. He says it’s 
indigestion.” 

“ Bah! Shouldn't eat so much!” growled Wilson. 
** And, anyhow, he’s got to be told sone time—sooner 
or later. I made up my mind that I'd do it 
to-day.” 

“No, don’t, Clifford, don’t!” sho begged. “ Not 
to-day. We had one of our best milkers die yesterday ; 
and dad’s in one of his worst. moods. He's been goin 
on awful about it—knocked the head-cowman down!’ 

H’m!”’ said Wilson grumpily. Dorothy's father 
was evidently a man more to be avoided than sought 


—It is because it is made ta 


Complete Short Story. : ei 


after. But Dorothy herself was worth taking any 
quantity of risksfor. ‘‘ Well, if you think it best -— 

“‘ L do, Clifford, Ido!” . 

“ Then ’—reluctantly—" suppose I put it off for 
another week ?” 

“Tm sure it would be best.” 

** But—er—between ourselves 
secretly, you know.” 

“* Ye-es—between ourselves.” 

“ Then let me have another kiss.”” es 

She lifted her face demurely, and he put his lips 
to hers. Suddenly she drew herself back with a 
sharp cry, pushing him from her. : 

“What's the matter?” he inquired anxiously. 
“TI didn’t hurt you.” ; 

“ Look over there!” she cried—" on the other side 
of the river.” 

He looked, and through the hedge he saw a man 
with a camera. : 

“He’s taken our picture!’ she said, flushing, 
and then suddenly turning pale. ‘Oh, Clifford!” 
The girl was working herself up into a curious state 
of excitement. . 

“You scoundrel!” roared Wilson, shaking his fist 
at him. “ If I come over there, Pll smash you and 
your machine into a thousand pieces!” 

The man laughed derisively.: ‘Jump in, then,” 
he shouted, ‘and Ill snap you as you come ont. 
Make a pretty companion subject for the Animated 
Picture Show. I've got, ‘Caught in the Act.’ You 
did do it nicely, too! And didn’t she seem to like 


wero engaged— 


“Look here!” Wilson called across the river. 
“ Be a decent fellow now. Meet me at the footbridge 
up by the Mill; give me that plate and I'll pay you— 
well, anything in reason.” 

But the fellow went off without even troubling to 
answer. 

“ Tt’s—it’s—no use—asking him!’ sobbed Dorothy. 
“ I—I know that man. He—he lives in—in the village. 
If he shows that picture to father——” Her sobs 
choked her utterance. 

“Pll go and see him—your father, I mean, dear— 
before that chap can develop it. I'll explain——” 

“Dad won’t ‘4 home till just beforedinner. And if 
he were he wouldn’t give you a chance to explain. He'd 
be that crazy to find that I had allowed you to kiss 
me, and that you had dared to do it without getting 
his permission first.” 

“Well, what’s the best thing to do?” said Wilson 
blankly. ‘ Tell me, and I'll do it.” 

“T don’t know!” wailed the girl; “ but I wish you 
hadn’t kissed me that last time!” 

“Well, cheer up! It was only a snapshot, and 
may not be any good, after all. I don‘t believe it 
will. They don’t always come out right.” 

Dorothy allowed herself to find what consolation 
she could in Clifford’s opinion ; but her morning was 


spoilt. And when, on her return, she found her 
father at homc, she was apprehensive. It was 
unusual. Something must have happened to brin 


fore his accustomed hour; an 


him home s0 long 
“something”? with her- 


abe could only connect the 
self. 
“Well, my lady,” he said, looking sternly at her. 
‘““ What have you been doin’ to them cheeks o’ yours 
to make ’em so fiery red, eh ? Nice goin’s-on, I hear, 
in my absence! Farmer Lockett tells me that he saw 
you and that young swell from the City, who's up 
at the ‘Swan,’ a-strolling iia a down near the 
river. No, of course you didn’t ste him. You was 
too much wrapped up in each other. What's it mean, 
eh? And it warn’t the first time, he says, that he’s 
seen thd® chap a spooning you. So I thought I’d just 

et home a little earlior to-day and take stock myself. 

at’s making them cheeks so red ?”” 

** Are they red, daddy ?” she said, trying to laugh, 
and summoning up all her courage. ‘It must be 
the hot weather and the exertion of walking. I did 
walk a little way with Mr. Wilson. He mct me, and 
was poe in my direction.” 

‘* Accident, I presoom,”’ sneered thefarmer. ‘ Well, 
T won’t have any nonsense ’tween” you and him, 
Dor’thy, so——” 

“ Mr. Wilson is a gentleman, father,” said the girl, 
speaking up for her lover. 

‘I s’pose you mean he’s got white hands and fine 
manners, and wears dandy clothes. Well, you jest 
be careful— mashers,’ I’ve heard is what they call that 
sort up in town—fellows who can turn tho head of a 
simple country girl like you as easy as snap. I want 
you to marry afarmer. A farmer was good enough for 


LADIES 
should watch the London 
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One Halfpenny. 


be broken. That is old. I want new reasons. 


your mother, and why shouldn't a farmer to 4 
cnough for you ? Now go and see about dinner. 

In the evening William Small, the man who |.) 
“ snapped” fhe kiss, called at the farm. Dov: , 
sat trembling in the side-parlour, expecting ¢,. 
moment to be sent for. The summone, howe: 
delayed to come. By-and-by she heard Small}. | 
the house; and contrived to slip up to her own 1, 
without encountering her father. 

Next morning, having occasion to go to the barn, 
found her father there. He had his back ts i 
was looking at something he held in his ja: 
unmounted photograph. 

“The scamp! The scoundrel! The wnmitic.: | 
villain !”’ she heard him exclaim ; ‘‘ but she’s every i+ 
as bad. I believe the hussy’s hoad-over-heels in hus. 
with him. But I'll teach ’om. Vll dus 
gentleman’s coat for him. Tl mark him.” 

Dorothy did not wait to hear more ; nor did she 
to be told what the farmer was looking at. Nhe hes 
Without getting what she had come for, she ti, | 
and ran—ran all the way to the “ Black Swan,” Ww). 1. 
she asked for Wilson. 

“ Woll,” he said, his heart in his mout!: when hoe <.v 
her. ‘‘ He’s seen the photograpl: ?”’ 

“Yes,” gasped the horrified girl. “ Tohod to gw 4, 
the barn. He was there. He had it in his haw! 
looking at it. His back was towards me: bit if 1 
could have scen his face, I know it would beave heen 
terrible! He threatened to do horrible things to viv, 
Oh, Clifford, whatever shall we do, dear 2” 

“ Well, if he’s like that, you know, [ think the i. > 
thing to do would be for me to go straight back a | 
have it out with him at once!” 


uy bow 


Dorothy pleaded with him to think of some oie 
way, but Clifford was firm. 
They went back together; and as (hey near i 4 


barn, saw the farmer coming out. 

“Slip round by th8 big oak, Dorothy, before is 
sees you,” said Wilson, going forward aline. But a. 
he caught sight of the farmer’s face and fyure <a fis 
clenched fist, and the danger light in his « 
Clifford’s knees grew shaky, and for 2 moment 4 
nerve failed him. 

“Mr. Hillyer!" he began. “I hops ver wait ho 
offended at what I'm goingto say. Youlovs tive 
once yourself — another man’s daughter. Ye: 
mother——” 

“You impudent young dog!” yelled the farm > 
glaring at him. ‘“ And if I did, what's that toy 

“ Only this, sir. I love your daughter. * 
me, and I want to marry her. I know stirs tue eo! 
for me; but I’m not half as bad as Vin atiad » 
think.” 

The old man did not speak; and Wilson | 
to find his courage ebbing away under the stec! 
eyes which seemed searching his very soul. 

Then suddenly the farmer's face soften]. I's 
smiled, and held out a big, rough hand. 

“ Put it there, young fellow!” he said. in. 
the hand of Clifford Wilson. “ Yes, f think rout 
make Dor'thy a good husband. You can look ou + 
man straight. You've got an honest cye: and 3 
voice has got the right sort 0 ring about it; thos 
you do come from the place that breed» m: re ki 
and thieves than the whole countryside put tos 

“Ican't say that you're my choice; but i 
gel’s satisfied, well, it’s her business ; and vou hes 
my permission to court her. 

“ But if you play the fool with her. T want vou! 
understand, straight and plain, that I shall make 
pretty considerable hot for you. I don: tel 
over-much in city-bred men. so three wechs +: 
William Small, who goes round taking pictur-'or ts 
cards, to keep on your track. ah : ; 

“Yesterday he caught you a-kissin’ awl Sus: 
Dor’'thy down by the river, and took a sop 
Got it well, too. It come out bootiful! [1 
abetter picture. Lookatit! Recognise your :e:!. to) 
you? Mean, p’r’aps you think. But I've go! Don thy 
consider. However, if you're on the Irvel. Vere sh" 
harm done. I've got the negative ; and, whe: yout 
married to the gel, [’!] hand it over to you. : 

“Well, now you know. If you mean Tusines. 
there’s my hand. If you don't, I shall pars this 

icture over to my lawyer, instruct him to =" YC! 
or heavy damages, and make it as rod |:ot for yeu 
as ever he can. Now, that’s straight! 

“T like your grip. You've get a clean 
said the farmer, laughing when they bad ts 
shaking. ‘ Better dine with us and got Dor tar iu 
introduce yeu in proper form—the little hus-v. 1° *" 
behind my back! But I love her, Mr. Wit. ¢ 0 0'5 
very finger-tips; though 1 believe she docs =! J 
think mea bear!” 


v4 


aya 


* * * s 
* And I lost my night’s rost for three ! . 
running,” said Clifford to Dorothy af! I 


‘besides making myself miserable for th! 
trying to think of the best way to soften your: 
parent's flinty heart, when if I'd only kissed yo" ' 
weeks earlier, we might have been in clover‘ 
weeks sooner!” 

To which Dorothy, looking at him very dem '°% 
enly answered: ‘' Well, why didn’t you? 


(Turn to page 530.) 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


To Pry Skate. 

Cut the skate into square pieces and let them 
lie in cold water with a little vinegar or lemon juice, 
a sprig of parsley and & few peppercoms for one hour. 
‘Then drain them and dip into egg and breadcrumbs 
and fry in hot dripping till they are lightly brown. 
Serve with fish sauce. 


3 Excellent Puddings. 
Canterbury Pudding. 

Melt two ounces of butter, then stir into it 
gradually two well-beaten eggs. Add two ounces 
each of sugar and flour and a squeeze of lemon 
juice. At the last moment stir in a pinch of baking 
powder, then half fill buttered cups with the 
batter, and bake in a well-hcated oven for twenty 
minutes. Turn out the puddings and serve on & 
dish with some sweet sauce poured round, 

Baked Carrot Pudding. 

Boil some large carrots until they are tender, 
and pass through a sieve ; mix one pound of the 
pulp with half a pound of fincly rated bread- 
crumbs, six ounces of finely chop suet, and a 
quarter of a pound each of stoned raisins, washed 
currants, and brown sugar. Mix these ingredients 
together, add a little grated nutmeg, & large 
pinch of salt, and three well-beaten eggs, together 
With as much milk as_ will thicken the batter. 
Pat the mixture into a buttered pie-dish and bake 
for onc hour and a half in o moderate oven. 
Sufficient for six persons. 

Arroba Pudding. 

Put a pint and a half of milk into a saucepan 
with two tablespoonfuls of ground rice, a pinch 
of salt, and a little ciaamon. Stir it over the fire 
until it boils, then let it cool, and add four well- 
beaten eggs. Pour the mixture into a well-greased 
mould and steam it for two hours, being careful 
to cover the top of the mould. Then take it out 
of the saucepan and place in the oven for fifteen 
minutes, but do not allow it to become brown. 
‘Tum it out and serve with a sauce made from a 
cupful of milk and the ik of an egg with a little 
sugar stirred over the ire until it thickens. Two 
or three spoonfuls of sherry or brandy may be 
added to tas sauce. This pudding is sufficient for 


six persons. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Oxford Duck. 
‘ Bone half a small shoulder of mutton and lay | 
it open, spread with sage and onion stuffing, and 
tic it up ig a neat shape. Place it carefully in a 
ceased Papakuk bag, and bake for one hour anda | 
half. Remove the meat from the bag on to al 
hot dish, pour off the liquid into a basin, add a | 
little hot water, and season with gravy salt. Serve | 
with the meat. ° 
Fillets of Sole. 

Take as many fillets of aole as required and 
place them in a well-greased Papakuk bag with a 
ylass of sherry and a quartor of a teaspoonful of stock. | 
‘Add a dusting of salt and bake on a grid in a) 
moderato oven. When cooked place on a fire- | 
proof dish and cover with sauce. Return to the 
oven for five minutes and serve in the same dish. 
Cod Steak with Ham. 
= Take two slices of céd, each weighing about 
half a pound, wipe them, and place on a buttered 
dish. pare a mixture of breadcrumbs, savoury 
herbs, and ley, and bind it with the yolk of an | 
ogg. well beaten. Spread this upon cach slice | 
of the fish and season with salt and pepper. Put 
a slice of raw ham or lean bacon on the top 
of each slice, then place the fish in a well-greased 
_Papakuk bag, fasten.with clips, and cook on a grid 
shelf in a fairly hot oven for twenty minutes. 
Serve with anchovy sauce. | 


kal teeta ah Maine Oe 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 

OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, - ‘its, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits 


. 


zo certain am I of its success. 
lottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical | 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. \ 


e 
For the best reasons I will give ten pairs of scissors. Mark postcards “ Pie Crusts.”’ 
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must be carefully trimmed anc 
Once a week the oil reservoir should be emptied, 
washed out with hot water and pearlash, and 
allowed to get thoroughly dry before being refilled 
with oil. 


easily, pull 
‘This will 


easily. 


crack if 
in a saucepan full 
heat, and bring slowly to the 
the saucepan from the fire and 
is perfectly 


| expect good results if you 


LOOK AFTER YOUR LAMPS. 


To obtein a good, clear !git from a lamp 1t 
refilled every day. 


Should the brass burner become blackened and 


tarnished, do not try and polish with brass polish, 
as this will not remove the burnt mark. Remove 
the wick and rinse the bumer in hot water, then 
place it in a saucepan 
to completely 
Then rub dry 
give a cloudy light, remove 
in vinegar 


containing enough hot water 
cover it and boil for twenty minutes. 
with soft cloths. Should the lamp 
the wick and soak it 
and water for one hour. 

When the wick does not turn up and down 
out one or two threads from cach edge. 
loosen the meshes and make it work 


glasses can be rendered less liable to 
annealed before use. To do this, lay them 
of cold water, place over a gentle 
boil. Then remove 
leave until the water 
cold before taking the glasses out. 


Lamp 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
Cut these Out and Keep Them Handy. 
No. 7.-HOW TO SERVE COD'S HEAD. 


Insert a fish knife from 1 to2 
avoid breaking the /ffakes. ‘thes 
ins: rt the fish knife from 2 to 3, 


SOOO 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hovsewlre (MANCHESTER).—-You could not 


ordinary greengrocer’s bag. No wonder the meat 
tasted of the bag. Papakuk bags are made from 
specially prepared paper and are tasteless and 
odourless. ay — using @ proper bag, and 
Sid will find that everything will be all 
right. 


Prart.—You will find the recipe you require 
on page 28 of “ Paper Bag Cookery”; (2) Ves. 
It will be excellent, and is most nowishing. 


, M. G. (Stoxz NEwrneTon).—The rice does not 
require a dish. Place it to soak over night and see 
that all the milk is absorbed before putting it into 
the bag. 


SOCSHEEOESOSSOSSOOHSOSOSSOSOSOSOSSOOOOOOOS 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


e 2s. 10d. 
twenty-five of four different sizes 
ied at gee baasired bor The haste <p Aly dr 
oe. 4. ; 
Alla for bags shou'd be accompanied b: 
vel These bags fo 


remittance and addressed envelove. 
exclusively made Lepard & Smiths after care- 
analysed by Messrs. 


a white 
bags can be supplied in 
written by Countess Serkoff, 
ly hundred excellent 


Conducted by 
“ ISOBEL.” 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


| 


tried to cook in an| The Best Materials 


WEEK ENDING 
fs Ses Nov. 23, 1911. 


——— 


HOME HINTS. 
To Polish Mirrors 

Use a dry newspaper crumpled up very soi. 
Pencil Marks on Linen . ” 

Should be rubbed off before washing, as wi; 
sets the lead mark. if -— 
Before Boiling Milk 

Always riase o:t the saucepan wil, 
water. This will preveat the milk from bari. 
if a Chicken 

Is rubbed inside and out with a cui | 
it will make the meat white, juicy, and tende:. 
To Dry an Umbretla, 

Open the umbrella and place it with the | 
on the floor. If dried in this way the ii}. 11! 


rust. . 
Linoleum 

Should be rubbed over with skim nil\ oor 
being washed. It will keep glossy aiet Iiicut if 
treated thus, ; 
Saucepans - 


In which onions have been cookel .' |i! 
filled with cold water as soon as emptied and a! el 
to remain until the clearing up of ine hie 
utensils is started. 
To Clean Knives without Scratching Them, 

Yake an old scrap of carpet, spitikle oo) 
Imife polish, and clean the knives, Tie | 
will not get scratched when cleaned in this way, 


When Boiling Capbage, 
Tie up a piece of bread or smal! crust ina 
muslin bag and drop it into the saucepan. This 
will prevent the smell of the cabbage penctrating 
into the room. ° 
To Clean Cane-bottomed Chairs. 
Brush, to remove all dirt, rub over wil!) hot »:"!, 
wash with warm water (the salt will prevent tie 
cane from becoming discoloured), wipe with a 
cloth, and place in the air or before an open window 
to dry. . 
Should Pastry Burn in the Oven, 
Remove the dish from the oven, scrape oT 
the. burnt portion, then burnish the scraped jt 
with an egg (using the white for pastry and ihe 
yolk for piss). Place in the oven for a few minutes 
and a new glaze will form. 


weer ene’ 


PAPER BAG 
HINTS. 


When Cooking Stewed Prunes, 
__ Place a strip of lemon peel or a Whole stick of 
cinnamon in the bag. 


~ 


For greasing Papakuk bags are clarified biset, 
iwi beef dripping, good lard, and coud olive 
ou. 

Fish Cakes 

Make an excellent breakfast dish. ‘They 19 
be made over-night and cooked in a Papakuk hag 
in the morning. The Temains of any cold ish 
should be used. 


Dried Peas and Lentils 

Can be cooked in paper bags with great success 
but they must be allowed to soak for * longer ths 
than would be required otherwise. Thev should 
be placed to soak overnight whenever possible. 
Before Placing Food in a Bag, 

‘xamine it carefully to see that ther 
rent or slit, which may have been cause: ny foklans 
it up, and should one be found, paste ito." siti 
the white of an egg before putting the joo te 
Otherwise the bag may lcak. 


ee ae 
COUGHED NIGHT & DAY. 


A Very Bad Case Cured by 
VENO'S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mr. Tom Hall, Queensbury Hotel, Bris 
writes: “I am 63 years of age, and suffers: 
asthma for about 3 years, and my Lreat! iM 
chest was so bad that I coughed night and ee 
No treatment did me any goo until Po tre! 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, but efter fet 
doses only, my chest was quite relieved, sul ws 
my cough is gone, and IT fecla newman, \°%)) 
Lightning Cough Cure was awarded tl 
Prix aud Gold Medal for at and cies! 
the recent Paris Health Exhibition, dos 1 
certain cure for all diseases of chest, thr 1. 
lungs. Price 9$d.,1/1) and 2/9 of all chew’ 


is no 


he Cr aul 
at 
“ 


(See page 532.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


GRAVES GRAMOPHONES 


The ONLY DIFFERENCE between a GRAYES GRAMOPHONE RECORD and the actual living artiste's voice, is that the record ALWAYS re- 
produces the artiste AT HI6 YERY BEST. While the artiste himself may vary, and sometimes feel “ out of form," the record is NEVER “ OFF 
COLOUR," butinvariably gives the artiste’s finest performance. Just as you yourself select for reproduction the photograph which you consider 
does you the most justice, so an artiste will not allow a record to be reproduced which does not represent his singing or playing AT ITS YERY BEST 


A GRAVES GRAMOPHONE enables you to enjoy as often as 
ou like a first-class All-Star Shae every item ‘ol which has 

ENCORE CONDITIONS, Not only may you have the 
ty, but what is 


bis best farm. All experienced goers 

Sars now that all artistes have two ot three encore turns in which they 
excel the rest of their repertoire, and which they can always rely 
upon to bring the house down ; the Graves Gramophone will give you this. 


SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY of acquiring a first-hand 

best music, the greatest composers, and the most 
talented musicians and singers, has never before been offered in the 
world’s history. from the immediate pleasure and amuse- 
ment which ft brings, the Gramophone is one of the greatest educational 


ees ee ans a sublimest work of the great Oratorio 
the masterpieces of Sacred Music, and everything which 
you could desire for the recreation and amusement of your family 
— friends may be enjoyed without stint or limit, and 

@ cost eo trifling as to be within easy reach of every family. 


DELIVER immediately this very powerful HIGH- 
ading TEN Brilliant Disc Record 


have heard the instrument in your own home, if you are 
Vittghtea with its performance and fully convinced of the 
exceptional value and bona-fide character of this remarkable 
effer, thd balance is payabie by Hine Monthly Payments of 6/= 


4aGRAVES cee. 


SHEFFIELD. 


an bour than you would 
fo years. Every style illustrated. Easy terms 


phone Owners 
ordinary offer of both 
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ENCORE! ENCORE" 


Let's have that one 
over again! 


THis HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE 
is our own exclusive speciality, and is absolutely up-to-date and contains 
every modern improvement. The Cabisec is a handsome andsubstan- 
tial construction in finely marked solid dark Oak, 124 x 124 * Stin 
polished to a fine piano finish and cmbellished with a tasteful decorative 
Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful silent Steel Motor, fitted 
with the latest frictionless bearings, finely proportioned nickel-plated 
Teper Tone Arm, accuratcly balanced 10in. Turn-table, large 16in. 
Sound Trumpet with nine leaves, decorated in a charming combination 
of softly blended Art Shades. ie Reproducer is constructed 
in harmony with the latest developements of the science of acoustics, and 
possesses adequate power to perform full Military Band Selections 
with all their original brilliance and realistic efiect, and is so exquisitely 
sensitiveas to reproduce with perfection the most delicate passages of 
orchestration, as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


THIS 18 A STRAIGHTFORWARD HONEST OFFER. 
There are no tricks or complications ; no delusive promise of something 
for nothing. The full inclusive price of the machine, with Records and 
all accessories is 62: 10:0 which is divided for convenience of pay- 
ment Into ten monthly instalments of S/- Every machine is delivered 
safely packed, insured on the railways at our expense, and paid 
sven Greanogt eeere On TaEin MERIeR, aad aloes 


you can form no idea of the 
you simply don’t know what you are missing Have it sent on approval 
at our expense, hear it at your leisure in your own home, and if you 
think we overstate its attractions BY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it 
back, carriage forward, and have your moncy refunded at once 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—''To bear a 
Graves Gramophoac Is te realise the best and latest werd in 
Gramophone pertection; It reproduces the human voice with 
am exactitude quite startling; its value is marvellous.” 


r) , WEEE ENor 

a 

SHOULD MARV PAY? 
Mary is a little London lady who wants me to 
solve a difficulty for her. She writes: “ Llc rN 
good many gitls nowadays, I have to eam 1: 
own living. I-am engaged to be married, anc ;,,. 
sweetheart helps to support his mother. He has); 
therefore, so much money to spare as I Jiivo, 


to the amusement of everyone: ‘I say, Ref., do 
you want to marry his sister?’ ” 

Equally funny is the story told by o second 
reader : 

“A bald-headed player had just headed the ball 
for goal, but sent it wide. This was too much for 


a disappointed supporter of the club, who at once E ar last e 


t: ‘I say, with the bald head, why | Now, I like to go about and amuse myself, but .,; - Piet 
gon shafke sour, Se ee » — sweetheart cannot always afiord it. y am Bln our Tote 
I have room for still another story. offering to ad my share, but he will never let j)0 ted. a 
“he bail had burst,” wrote the competitor | do 80. I think that he is unreasonable. Don't Sui > As promise 
ie ~~ A a a Ray sagect a that | “© told it, “ ol s a at the back asked loudly, snes a. ought to be allowed to pay “i, olution. (0% 
HIS wee ave i ‘ What's up with t ” ent ee ; F * th 
the £250 Football Prizo has been won outright, Not ae retorted a wag in the neighhour- Well, Mary, that is not quite such an ey dered by 


and I am sure you will all unite with me in con- | poog, ‘it’s just got a bad stitch in its sido!’ ” 
gratulating the successful reader, who lives at ‘Awards in Footlines’ Contests will be found on 
Rochdale, on the skill he displayed in winning our | the ted page opposite. 


big money prize. a 

‘ have Padouut you are all envying him his good Oe en eer seat ra your answer to T. E. 
fortune, but I should like to remind you that we given’ faith cares,” writes A. M. EB. “It may 
ar alring another £250 fo foottal frets, on | intreat you to know that in Beluchistan, when 8 
page Che ORE Oe ee y : doctor gives his patient a dose of medicine he is 
be as successful as this week's winner. . expected to take one himself as a guarantee of good 


question to answer as you think. I ama listh hit fof the stall 
old-fashioned myself, and I think that the by ¢, nd con pare 
should pay when taking his sweetheart out. Cire). ronsidercd tf 
stances alter some cases, and as your lover is he!) jy 
to keep things going at home, there might be tig 
reason why he should accept your offer. ‘I'hg 
average girl nowadays is becoming more and more 
independent, so the rule that the man should jv; 
is not so vital as it used to be. Still, Many. as I 


1, Cait 
ia 


OUR PICTURE PUZZLE COMPETITION. faith. Not only that, but should the unfortunate | have said. I am a little old-fashioned, and { am 
As promieed last week Iam able to make known | patient die, after all, the relatives have the right inclined therefore to side with the young man. 


the result of our Picture Puzzle Competition. of putting the doctor to death, unless he has had the 

The complete list of solutions to the pictures | wisdom to make special terms with them freeing him 
considered the best is given on the cover page | from all responsibilities. In fact, the lot of the 
opposite. Correct lists, cur scrutiny revealed, | doctor in Beluchistan is by no means a happy 


HAVE ANIMALS A SIXTH SENSE? 

PEopLE are often puzzled how animals are aisle 
to find their way over long distances. Piceuns 
for example, will return home from hundreds 


were submitted by 1,195 competitors, and these in | one.” of miles away, though the journey is quite new 

accordance with the conditions are set another I should think not, indeed, A. M. E. But it is| to them. A. L. T. raises the question: * Ilive 

competition, full details of which also appear on | certainly an ingenious idea to make the doctor animals a sixth sense? I read recently of a cat hains: 67, 
cover page opposite. s take the same medicine as the patient. I wonder | making @ journey of over fifty miles, and it scoms Palmer. 70, 
THANK YOU VERY MUCH! what happens when they havea large practice and | to. me that it must have had some sense quite pavers 5 


unknown to us.”,—— 
Scientists are divided upon the point, A. 1. T. 
There is hardly any doubt, however, that animals 
have some sense or instincts which we haven't, 
The sense of direction in some animals is simply 
amazing. In Africa clephants have been known . 
to return to their native haunts after being iliree Is accord 
or four years in places hundreds of miles away. ipetitors are: 
The cat you mention.is by no means unique. ‘lhe the first prigg 
Duchess of Beaufort tells a story of a cat which was ‘of the attemay 
taken from its home near Badminton, to Wing femaller pridt 
Oakham, in Rutland. It escaped from its new warded tot 
home, and eventually turned up again at Badminton, next in theigm 
after travelling nearly two hundred miles by road 1 The task. 
ARE PRETTY GIRLS SELFISH? sentence in 6 
A terrer I picked out of the correspondence First of al 
bag the other morning quite gave me a shvc':. column OF 
Here it is exactly as I received it. “Mr. Eiitor, tinue your pf 
help me to protest. Give me a small space on vour slotter thergy 
last page to raise my voice as loud as I can. I fa third 
have been accused of selfishness, Mr. Editor. 1am jout sufticieny 
a pretty girl! (Oh,-no! I am_ not conccited. the orders ai 
Others have told me about my looks !) and I have tpell out 9 Seq 
three brothers. The other night they made t!e In mark 
assertion that all pretty girls were selfish, and tull drawn dows 
me that I was. hy are we pretty girls always column. qT 
being told we are this and that nasty thing ?— immediately 
P.G. A.’—— ot conta ; 
Well, P. G. A., you have not told me any par- You dow 
ticular instance of selfishness that you have heen narks of Gag 
accused of, have you? I have certainly heard Le- entence abs 
fore that pretty girls are s Ifish, and, after all, some 


On another page of this issue you will find a full | give nasty medicines daily ? I shudder to think! 
account of our work this year in connection with | DRUNK WITHOUT DRINKING. 
the Fresh Air Fund. All past records have been | I Have received many interesting letters on this 
broken during this, the twentieth season of the | subject, which I answered a few weeks ago. It 
Fund, and we thank you very heartily for your | will be remembered that a reader asked if it were 
generous help which has made this happy result | possible to get drunk without drinking anything 
possible. at all. N.C. R. writes: “ Permit me to state that 

Thousands of readers of P.W. responded to our | a friend of mine has actually had the experience 
appeals for ninepences, but, on the other hand, | in question. He is in the employ of the Excise 
thousands put off their generosity for another day, | authorities, and upon commencing his duties for 
which somehow never seemed to arrive. If any | the first time was overcome within three hours 
of these readers, after studying the account of this | of entering one of the wine and champagne cellars 
cai work, atill feel they would like to have) by the intoxicating atmosphere. I may add, in 

ped, we can assure them that it is never too | conclusion, that he was nearly losing his situation 
late to do a good action, and their gifts will be very | owing to his state of drunkenness, but his explanation 
warmly welcomed and will go towafds what we | to his superior was accepted.” —— 
hope to be a still more prosperous season next year. It is pretty well known, N. C. R., that people 
DANGER OF PLYING SHUTTLES. working for the first time in wine cellars get intoxi-_ 
» Oxg’ or two readers have written questioning | cated from the fumes of alcohol, and many em- 
the daioment made in our fining articles as to the ployes make allowance for this fact when a new 
danger of flying shuttles. d is working. 

Our Special Commissioner’s statement is verified, | LIKE HIS CHEEK ! 
however, by the Factory Inspector's Report of Romeo is the limit in meanness and cheek. 
last year, which states that accidents from flying | Never have I read such an extraordinary letter 
shuttles remain about the same. in all my life as the one in which he writes: “ [am 

There is always the danger present of a worker |.engaged to a girl whose father has more money 
losing an eye, as we stated, and the report gives | than he can comfortably spend on himself. When 
actual instances of such accidents. Though the new | I get married I intend to leave off working and 
guard which has been. introduced is intended to | makewmy father-in-law support me and my wife. 
prevent such accidents, its action causes the shuttle | He is not likely to refuse, for he is extremely fond 
to fly downwards, and the number of injuries to the | of his daughter; and I know that he won't like 
lower part of the body are on the increase in conse- | to gee her starve. What I want to know is, can I 


Plasticine ; 80 
The scruti 
hat cor ct'a 
ompetitora.= 


—— 


quence. force him to support us when we are married ? ’—— ofthemare! A pretty child is always the favourite. 
LADIES, WHICH WOULD YOU BE? It gives me the greatest satisfaction, RomEo, to She is petted more than the others, and when she 
Waicu would you be, ladies? Good-looking | tell you that you can’t force your father-in-law | &'OWS Up she receives more attention than her plain 
or clever? You will remember I asked you that | to support you in any way whatever. I suppose sisters. Can you wonder that she is not g.inz ' 
question in the Footliges the other week. you have never thought in one of your saner | 40 things herself if others will willingly do them 
Judging from the replies I have received, | moments that perhaps it might be your duty to for her? I am treading on very delicate ground, 


opinion seems to be divided on the subject. support the lady you marry? If the lady has 

One fair competitor, for instance, writes that | any brothers, I hope they will give you the warm 
= would prefer to ans beautiful, “as the man | time you deserve. 

am going to marry is clever.” . MATRIMONIAL JARS. 

On the other hand, another competitor, who} Cnina has had-its share of troubles lately, and 
apparently looks at the matter from a business | Cyrvee sends me particulars of a curious custom 
point of view, would rather be clever. “ Beauty,” | that is well worth publishing. He writes: “ One 


I know, but I should say that pretty girls ave mere 
liable to be selfish than plain ones. Of course, 
P. G. A., you are the exception which proves 1.6 
rule. What have my readers to say on thesuljrct? 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answers or attempts must be writte: o's 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Woo 


F ri Honrietta Street, London, {V.C. Pe 
sho says, “ might find » rich husband; cleverness | thing that puzzles the visitor in a Chinese town | 2- You may take part in auy number of the:s "nt 
tcill find @ good meal. is the jar he will often see on the roof of a competitions, but your reply to each must be writ! 0 4 


Still another reply which I must quote gives 
the mere man a nasty knock. 
“I would rather be beautiful than clever,” says 


separate postcard. 

8. Mark each posteard with the name of the comp 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn: 
will find this name in the aunouncement of tlic com) 
in the foottme. Provided these conditions are tit! 
all the poztcards may be sent in one envelope m" aol 
‘* Posteard’’ in the top left-hand corner, but each }.o-+ vd 
must bear the fall name and address of the sender. 


house. This jar is placed in various positions 
and lgslonis to os ig mia a the street’ that there 
: , , is a daughter within. If the jar is placed wi 
thie lady shrewdly, “ for few men are wise enough | its batiora euil tomertis the street it sotinn ad the 
to discern cleverness, but most men can see. daughter of the house is not yet of an age to marry. 
FOOTBALL WIT. @ | When she has reached that desirable age, the jar 
‘nz Footlines Contest in which I called ‘for | is turned round with its mouth to the street. 


: : . a Thos slyy 

clever things heard on the football field has brqught | Finally, when the lady meets the right man, or has November Sor re ener 

me a big sheaf of bright stories, all worth quoting. the right man chosen for her, the jar is removed | _5- Bach competition will bo judged separately.2 | ‘ 
One of the best is told by a reader who wrote | altogether.”—— prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bo awa. “11? COMING BG 


the efforts considered tho best. 


pis ie That is quite interesting, Crixee. It would 6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the 1 | 


“On one occasion an amateur player, according | certainly look rather funny in England to see Chriss 


to the crowd, was playing a ‘dirty’ game, but | matrimonial jars on the houses. ‘The English | be awaried at Rip her are erm Boxing f 

escaped being penalised. At last an irate spectator, | custom is to have the matrimonial jars after | Printea by Honace Cox, Broam’s Buildings, \. «4 dele 

unable to control himself any longer, bawled out ' marriage—not before! ° Epblished by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at Pear :né castor Mew 
7 al 


dings, Henrietta Street, London, W ¢- Whisae 


Pairs 
Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sussestion for a title is used. 


. 
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Picture Puzzle Competition. 
LIST OF CORRECT SOLUTIONS. 
New Contest for Successful Competitors. 


to 


a 


cigantie task of scrutinising the entries 


| Here is an example. whieh must not Le used, 
c Puzzle Competition has been com- | 
| 


which will show you how to mark out Vour sentences : 


cd in the original announcement, each EXAMPLE SENTENCE, 


cach picture has been carefully cou- (Not ty be use 4) 
he Editor, assisted by three members 

Mter these had all been revised | for by that time a 
ced, it was found that the solutions | ’ to pont or Tre 


‘ tetire to so Aga 
he best were as follows: | mo_secluded spot to 


mat the freed 


‘affeo; 2, Mellin’s; 3, | more qui ke 1 iad ‘bat sained for, and bs 
ce, 5, Grape Nuts; 6 Thad * Nothing outos thy mouth,” a 
9, Enos. Fruit Salt; 


rae FBood; 13, Park Drive: — ; 

; 3, 16, Oxo; 17, Eiffel Tower; 18. | i sapsatal Sani ane sil qT ee 
i" ati vcake; 20, Keating's; 21, Rinso; 22. | E. y Braud motheyumped! Tha cat jeryed 
| Milne Heels; 24, Swan Pen: 93, Fre. ven the chafi jumped ! 

‘7, Oriental Tooth Paste; ee Reckitt + The cat hid itYeli under a bed for the rest of i! 
arnis; 30, Neave’s Focd, Visk’s: day ond T would > for the 

Chabury; 34, Spratt; 33, ie old fndy did a recon s nfs alter me, yaught nc 


i Beot Polish Pas fi Onoto Pen 
bridge; 40, Avollinaris; 41 
43, Mason's Sauce: 44. 


hokl me firtily - and the 


ae ky popuant S ; h—promaniy 
towntree’s atine; 50, Chive s , 1, i 1 
2. Brooks’ Saddles; 53, Zox i eye 34, ay fale TON aioe ws ve toll ct 
a » Sunhght; at, Say sh 

Srean; €0, Monkey Braint 


-_ 


reo Black and White Whisky. 


3 apie : oe —— 
s, 65, Carter 66, Renold Breve | Phis sentence reds, CHP Stas IS Comite 
rman, 68, Tortoiseshc!! Mixture ea rhe plizes will he awarded to the t 
lee k Carpet, Swecper as iw pate: | Seutences considered the best in then order at nied 
vecuits; 7 f 4 Gray i sae as : 
:K Sauce; 77, Seizel; 78, Vaseline, 7 r as follows: [st prize, SW; Qaet e2a: Gel ele: 
"| Kutnow. 4th, £5; 5the £5; bth. £5: 50 jitccs at LY eel, 


ay of the various entries next revealed 


attempts had been received from 1.105 | BOLE Eas Soe nes 


THE NBW COMPETITION. 


lance with the conditions, these com- 
now set another competition in which 
cof £100 will be awarded to the sender 
u saat considered the best, while fifty-five 


my send 


ves, ranging from £25 to £1, will Le By the Get ee a ins ay es aT 
the competitors whose attempts come Mar stuff ° ae 
order of merit. ae a a ile 
--t for those competitors is to make a é 
the folowing manner : BR ee estan ee es 
ll mark out a letter on any line in any PICTURE PRIZE. ENTRY FORM. ( 
page of this issue you choose. Con- sf cea aibeies haga aah § 
pen to the next line and draw it through - —- ~~ - ) 
‘, pass on to the line below and mark out | — . . 
ior, and so on until you have cros-ed | § 
at Jetters which, when written out in! § 
in Which you have marked them will | ? 
~entence, { t woe te. 1} ) 
rkhing out the lAters the pen mut bet Se po. ie . ne I ; 
wuwards, and confined to a sitela | Qeaie unl i srr ox on ida 
‘TLe letters need not be taken from lines bythe prented coud 
ly below each other, but sentences uty |) Spopcd ise 
n more than twelve words. | 
not require to mark out prunctration AGGPCSS ois seesece serene eer enenenees 
capital letters, and you may make your | — 
shout any subject you like. Re ee er ee 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“TEN BOB” CONTEST. STOR CONTEST: 
were asked to suggest the nic ninest rena rh rl 
niend to repay a loan. Pive wa 
«d to the following winners. W 
st., Glasgow; N. Dawson, 18 
vike; G. Irvin, 62 Deili St. 
2s Parkfield Ave » Rusholine, Manchester. 
uid, Canada, Alcester, Warwickslure 


“TIVLE” CONTEST. 
five shillings each were offered { 
+ Chapter XVI. of “A Stranse 
on by J. Johnston, 2U Little ‘N 
‘o suggested, From the Snes 
! i Pia C. Linsley, Mount Stusrt, 

“The Sheltering Wing.’ 


“PLANTING” CONTEST. 
uodel given, I planted a watch 
eo ompetitors were invit 

ra,"" ust stvlo ners ' 
Baldwin, 56 Cow's 
N, C ne Pleasane>, ( 
\- hby-de-la-Zeuch ; Ww 
‘arhisle; M. Tanqucray, 


urd 
ri 


“BITE” CONTEST 
is. fipasntt , be: a 


OW WREC ne 


CONTEST. 
AY. il. en de See thal 


were aehl 


nm Sentral 


ing Up Tame 


Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation Limited. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THE OCEAN 


(Empower 


iby Speeiul Let of 


Parliament.) 


Asseis excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9, 000, coo. 


Accident Insurance of 


Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
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